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Notable Records 


The receipts at the office of the American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association for 
the twelve months ending March lst from pedigree registrations slightly exceeds 
$130,000. The receipts from transfers is slightly in excess of $14,500. During 
the twelve months’ period, 72,880 pieces of first-class mail were received at the 
Association offices. ‘These figures suggest the activity of Shorthorn affairs, 

In 1916, 270 Shorthorns sold at public auction for $1,000 or more each, the 
highest price, being $6,600, paid by The Miller & Maxwell Cattle Co., Steam- 
boat Springs, Colo., for Maxwalton Pride 2nd, first prize 2-year-old bull at 
the International in 1916, 

The next highest price was $5,200 paid by Sni-A-Bar Farms, Kansas City, 
Mo., for Good Stamp, a senior calf. But two other animals in the long list sold 
as high as $4,000. Lord Avondale sold to J. C. Andrew, West Point, Ind., at 
$5,000 and Royal Silver sold to L. F. Boyle, Hennepin, Ill., at $4,000. The great 
majority sold between $1,000 and $2,000. It is in the uniform high range of values 
that the substantial character of Shorthorn trade is revealed. 

Five public sales averaged $1,000 or more, $1,203 being the top average. 
Sixteen sales ranged from $500 to $1,000 and fifty-three from $200 to $500. 
There has been no inclination to engage in spectacular price making. In fact the 
contrary is true, 

The figures just quoted have no reference to numerous private sales, practi- 
cally all of which have been made on a basis in harmony with the steadily increasing 
demand, 

Sales in Scotland have shown decided action. "The Duthie bull calves sold 
for an average of $3,030. In the Scottish spring sales, 1916, two calves exceeded 
$7,000, one going at $7,500, the other at $7,750. “The four top calves of the sale 
made an average of $6,000. 

At the fiftieth anniversary of the Argentine Rural Society 43 Shorthorn bulls 
sold for an average of $8,800, Argentine money. ‘The reserve champion of the 
show made the record price for a reserve champion, $50,000, or approximately 
$23,000 United States gold. An offer of $75,000, Argentine money, as an open- 
ing bid was made to the owner of the grand champion if he would include him 
in the sale, but the offer was declined. 

A carload of 2-year-old Shorthorn steers exhibited by J. H. Cummings, Mor- 
rowville, Kan., at the 1916 International, weighing 1,494 lbs., dressed 67.254, 
the highest dressers in the show. They sold at 17%4c per pound. 

Shorthorn steers have repeatedly topped all of the leading cattle markets 
during 1916. Among the sales was a carload of Shorthorn yearling steers owned 
by H. H. Bailey, Ord, Neb., which topped the Chicago market at the close of the 
year, bringing $12.40 per cwt., averaging 1,192 lbs. 

The champion Shorthorn steer at the recent Palermo Fat Stock Show, Argen- 
tina, sold for $26,000 Argentine money, $11,300 United States gold. 

The Swift Packing Company offered a cup for the best three steers at the 
Palermo Show, which was won by a trio of Shorthorn steers that were purchased 
by the Swift Packing Company for an average slightly over $26,000 each, Argentine 
money, $11,400 United States gold, actually beating the price of the champion steer. 

The group of Shorthorn steers bred and exhibited by the Kansas Agricultural 
College were successful in all show contests and at the International won over all 
breeds in both the get-of-sire and the group-of-five contests. 

The 1916 International brought out the greatest display of breeding Short- 
horns ever assembled’ on the Continent and in numbers practically equalling the 
total of all other beef breeds entered at this show. ‘The display was conceded to 
be of the most uniform high character throughout that the breed has ever made. 
Entries in the various classes ranged from 19 to 63 each and the prizes were dis- 
tributed over twenty states and Canada, indicating the wide dissemination of high- 
class Shorthorns throughout the land, 
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My Irirst Shipment of Cattle to Montana 


You want to know about some of my 
experiences in shipping pure-bred cat- 
tle to the western ranges. Well, I have 
had lots of them, but I think one of the 
most interesting trips I ever made was 
to Whitehall, Montana. I shipped the 
first two carloads of registered Short- 
horn and Hereford bulls to Whitehall 
twenty-five years ago. I loaded them 
out at Lincoln and took charge of the 
shipment myself. In those days the 
trains were very much slower than they 
are now, and after stopping and feeding 
at Alliance and Billings, I arrived in 
Whitehall about ten days or two weeks 
later. 

It was late in the fall, the weather 
was cold and crisp, and the country was 
beautiful. I did not see 20 acres of cul- 
tivated ground after I passed Bozeman, 
Montana. It was purely a cattle and 
cayuse country, with herds of ponies 
running everywhere on the hills. When 
I arrived at Whitehall, a little town on 
the Jefferson River nestled down in a 
valley surrounced by mountains, I made 
up my mind that I had probably made 
a great mistake. There were only half 
a dozen stores and about a dozen 
houses, and in every direction, as far 
as I could see, nothing but hills and 
mountains. I had written ahead and re- 
quested a friend of mine who lived in 
Whitehall and who had induced me to 
bring the cattle there, to let the people 
know that I would arrive with a couple 
of loads of good bulls and would sell 
them the following Saturday. He met 
me at the siding, and when we un- 
loaded the cattle after the long, hard 
trip, they certainly looked pretty tough, 
but he was optimistic and said he was 
sure we would have no trouble in sell- 
ing them. 

We found a little corral along side 
the railroad and I put the cattle in 
there and gave them a feed of that 
wonderful Montana hay. In a few days 
they had filled and were looking fine, 
but outside of old John Tobie and a 
few other cow men who _ hibernated 
around Whitehall, nobody seemed to 
take any interest in them. I was du- 
bious about being able to sell 60 head 
of pure-bred bulls in that locality, and 
I told my friend, Mr. Pace, it certainly 
did not look very promising. He said 
he thought quite a number of the boys 
would come in the next Saturday, and 
as I could do nothing else, I spent my 
time slicking up my cattle getting them 
ready for the eventful day. I had them 
in pretty good shape by Friday, all 
cleaned up and well filled. 

As everybody congregated about Jim 
Williams’ saloon, I was there cultivat- 
ing their acquaintance and _ talking 
about the cattle when somebody came 
rushing in and said my bulls were all 
out of the corral and headed toward the 
mountains. I ran out and sure enough 
there were my 60 head of bulls going 
straight toward the mountains. I called 
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for somebody to help drive them back 
but nobody responded. Everybody 
seemed greatly excited and said I would 
probably lose them as they were not 
branded. They finally called to me and 
told me to take the old gray horse 
which was tied to the corral. It 
seemed that Providence had arranged to 
have this old horse tied at the corner 
of the corral all saddled and bridled, 
and never suspecting a joke, I ran and 
untied the horse and was on in a jiffy. 
When I got on he came to life. His 
first jump I think was about twenty 
feet and was what they called a sunfish 
jump, with his head between his front 
legs—in fact I could see nothing in front 
of the pommel of the saddle except sage 
brush. 

I grabbed fore and aft, shut my eyes, 
and held on. He and I started toward 
the mountains; sometimes I was in the 
air about twenty feet, when we would 
strike the ground every tooth in my 
head would rattle. It seemed to me 
this lasted about thirty minutes when 
in reality it lasted only about three. 
Then I struck something extraordinarily 
hard and saw one of the most beautiful 
aggregations of floating stars that any- 
one ever witnessed. The stars finally 
began to fade and a little daylight crept 
in. When I could really see, I was sur- 
rounded by about a dozen cattle men, 
all of them feeling to see if I had any 
bones broken and laughing as though 
it was the greatest joke in the world. 
I raised my head up and asked where 
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my cattle were and they said they had 
all gone back into the corral. They 
finally helped me to my feet, and with a 
good, big cowboy on each side of me, 
I hobbled back to Jim Williams’ place 
and was told it was my treat. I did 
not exactly understand why it was my 
treat, but I was so locoed that I told 
them it was on me and I think it cost 
me about $25. I made up my mind then 
and there that if I got out of that town 
alive I did not care whether I took any 
bulls or bull money with me or not. 
After I had properly set up the drinks 
they helped me back to my sleeping 
quarters, which were in the second 
story, over a pool hall, and the re- 
mainder of the day I laid in bed and 
nursed my bruises. Bright and early 
the next morning I was out, and about 
nine o’clock the cattle men commenced 
coming in, mostly on horseback. I will 
never forget one old fellow who drove in 
with a little bobtailed pony and a buck- 
board. We saw him coming down across 
the country and my friend said to me, 
“That is old Governor Pollinger who 
used to drive the stage from old Aulder 
Gulch.” Old Aulder Gulch, as you know, 
was the richest piece of placer ground 
ever discovered in the west. They took 
millions of pure gold out of this Gulch. 
He had handled the ribbons and had 
helped stop the bullets in several hold- 
ups in the early days. When he talked 
he could be heard all over the country. 
He lived at Twin Bridges, about twenty 
miles above there. It is said a neigh- 
boring cow man rode into Twin Bridges 
one day and asked if Governor Pollinger 
was in town. The bar-keeper stepped 
outside and listened a moment and said, 
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“No, if he was in town you could hear 
him talking,” 

By noon there were about twenty 
cow men in the eorral looking at the 
bulls, but no one had made a move to 
buy. In fact it looked as though they 
were Simply there to look. Finally old 
Bill Tobie called me out to one side 
and he said, “Now Bub, I believe you 
can sell these here cattle if you start 
right, and the only way to start is to 
let me pick out about three of them at 
a low price and I will help you sell the 
rest. I want them three roan Short- 
horns. Don’t you reckon they’re about 
the best there is in the bunch?” I reck- 
oned they were and told him that while 
I expected $125 a head for them, if he 
would help me out I would sell them for 
$110. He said, “You’re on.” He unbut- 
toned a pair of overalls and then a pair 
of Kentucky jeans, and then finally got 
down to his real pants. He pulled out 
a wallet and as he was counting the 
bills out of his roll I noticed they were 
all twenties. He counted out $340 and 
wanted $10 in change. I did not have 
$10, and trying to get a $20 bill changed, 
I noticed that there was nothing but $20 
bills in the crowd. I made up my mind 
that thereafter I would price bulls in 
no multiples except of twenty, so as 
not to have to make any change. 

After we had closed the deal Bill made 
the boys a little speech and told them 
I was the only man who ever had the 
nerve to ship full blooded cattle 1500 
miles west of the Missouri River and 
that he had bought the first three head 
of them, and believed it was up to me 


to take them all over to Jim Williams’ 
place and “set ’em up.” The boys all 
started and I of course trailed on. I 
found it cost me just about a $20 bill 
for that one line-up, consequently I had 
to raise the price a little. 

We went back to the bull yard, and it 
finally got to be a regular thing that 
after every sale I had to “set ’em up,” 
but within a few hours I had converted 
the 60 head of bulls into $20 bills. I 
had about six thousand dollars in $20 
bills. Now this doesn’t sound like very 
much, but it was the darndest lot of $20 
bills I ever saw in my life. I could not 
carry them all in my pocket so I got 
my little grip and was carrying that 
around full of $20 bills. I was then 
afraid that I was going to be robbed and 
did not know what to do with my 
money. There were no banks or safes, 
or anything of that kind in town, so I 
went over to Jim Williams’ place and 
asked Jim what I was to do with all 
of that money until my train left the 
next Monday morning. He said, “Give 
it to me Sonny and I will look after 
it for you.” I handed the grip to him 
and he threw it down under the counter 
inside of the bar. I thought sure that 
was the last I would ever see of it, and 
I went outside and talked it over with 
my friend. He said, “Forget it—you will 
find it all there when you get ready to 
leave.” Sure enough, the next Monday 
morning when I went to Jim’s place 
with a faint heart and wondering what 
kind of a talk he would put up about 
my money having been stolen, I ordered 
a drink for the crowd so that he would 
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sort of feel right about it, and asked 
him if I could get my money. He 
reached down under the bar, exactly 
where he had thrown it, and handed me 
my grip. I opened it and looked in, and 
it was full of $20 bills, but I did not 
count them then. After I got on the 
train I did not dare count them so I 
carried the grip back to Lincoln and 
found that every dollar was there. 

This was my first experience at 
Whitehall. Bill Tobie, who was then 
the biggest cattle man in that country, 
told me there were just ten acres broken 
in Jefferson County and that was all in 
spuds. It seemed to me I could foresee 
a great future for the country; I went 
back with more cattle the next year and 
finally commenced to buy land around 
Whitehall. Since then I have purchased 
over 140,000 acres of land in Madison, 
Gallatin and Jefferson Counties. i 
bought 112,000 acres of the Northern 
Pacific for $1 an acre, payable one- 
tenth down and the balance in nine pay- 
ments. I told the people fifteen years 
ago that they would soon forget min- 
ing, cayuse ranging and cattle punch- 
ing, would raise fewer and better cattle, 
and the land would be irrigated and be- 
come an agricultural country. This has 
all come to pass. 

I aided in starting a bank in White- 
hall with $20,000 capital, and in two 
years had a quarter of a million dollars 
in. deposits. I promoted and assisted in 
digging one of the big ditches out of the 
Jefferson River and put a large portion 
of that country under irrigation. Since 
then I have assisted in placing many 
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thousands of acres under irrigation and 
have seen the ground advance from $1 
an acre to $100 an acre. Last fall I 
stood on the depot platform and saw 
the farmers unload several hundred 
ten-gallon cans of milk for which they 
were receiving 18 cents a gallon on the 
depot platform. 

That country has certainly changed. 
The hills where the cayuse and cattle 
used to roam are being tilled by the 
farmers, who are raising winter wheat. 
The benches and the valleys are all un- 
der irrigation and producing the most 
marvelous crops of alfalfa, potatoes, 


oats and wheat that one could imagine. 
Beautiful homes have sprung up every- 
where. Standing on the depot platform 
you can see a dozen silos in the dis- 
tance, a dozen big dairy barns and in- 
numerable stacks of alfalfa. Looking 
off on the hillsides and mountains it 
looks like a great giant checkerboard, 
yet this country is still in its infancy. 
The effect of that first shipment of 
Shorthorn bulls into that section of 
Montana 25 years ago—the first ship- 
ment of registered bulls, as far as I 
have been able to learn, made in that 
part of the state—is still in evidence. 


The red and roan steers resulting from 
the use of these bulls started those old- 
time ranches on the road to better things 
in the cattle business and made a mar- 
ket for registered bulls in Montana. I 
have made many trips into Montana 
since that memorable journey and I 
have observed a steady improvement in 
the cattle. The part the Shorthorn has 
played in bringing about this improve- 
ment is a most important one. During 
the many years that I handled cattle 
in the corn belt and in the northwest, I 
observed the best results came from 
the use of Shorthorns. 
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Yesterday the western states were one 
vast grazing domain for the cattle, 
horses and sheep of the big outfits. To- 
day a great transformation is sweeping 
over the western ranges. Irrigation 
projects, large and small, have covered 
the valley and first mesa lands. The 
dry land farmers are rapidly taking up 
320 acre homesteads and with the 640 
acre grazing homestead assured, it is a 
foregone conclusion that the small 
rancher is here to stay. He must of 
necessity raise large quantities of rough 
forage and must turn to livestock pro- 
duction, either cattle, hogs, sheep or 
horses. As each rancher will handle 
only a small number of cattle, they 
should be of a high quality and dual- 
purpose. The dry rancher can raise 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, sudan grass, 
mangles and beets in abundance, in 
some sections quite a few other feeds. 
Wheat will make a cash crop. His 
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straw, hay, grain and roots will make 
a good winter ration for his cattle and 
thus turn his roughage into beef and milk. 

The demand all over the west is good 
for butter. With a good lot of dual- 
purpose cows, he can have a steady in- 
come each week from the sale of butter 
or cream and at the same time raise a 
good beef calf. With wheat, rye or bar- 
ley hay and a liberal supply of roots, 
his cows in winter will yield a good 
profit at the pail. The dry cows and 
young heifers in the breeding herd can 
be kept in thrifty condition on the 
straw and a small amount of hay. If 
he so desires he can fatten his steers 
at a good profit with barley, wheat or 
sudan hay and a grain ration of barley 
with a few mangles and beets. 
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Now for the breed of cattle that is 
best for the range. After breeding reg- 
istered Shorthorn cattle for eleven years 
in a Hereford range stronghold, I. am 
fully convinced that the Shorthorn 
equals the Hereford in every essential 
particular and, in some very vital points, 
surpasses the Hereford by far. 

I came into northwest Colorado eleven 
years ago with 18 head of registered 


Shorthorn heifers and a _ registered 
Shorthorn bull. I was told Shorthorns 
would not rustle on the range. The first 


winter I fed my heifers on alfalfa hay. 
The next fall I weaned my calves early, 
the cows picked up in flesh before win- 
ter and I wintered all but my calves 
and bull out on the mountain slopes, 
right with the big steers, both white- 
faces and Shorthorns. They did as well 
as any steers on the range and came 
out in first-class shape for two winters. 
So the rustling qualities of the two 
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breeds were settled in my mind and in 
many others. 

Shorthorn cows do lose more flesh 
when suckling their calves on the grass 
than the Herefords, but that is one of 
the commendable things about a Short- 
horn cow, she will give up her life, if 
need be, to give her calf a good flow of 
milk. Many a Hereford calf a few days 
old does not get enough milk and of 
necessity has to rustle from birth. 

The Shorthorn cow has a quiet, gen- 
tle disposition. They are quiet, docile 
and easy to handle on the range, around 
the corral, in the feed lot, and in the 
barn. As for conformation I sincerely 
believe the general conformation of the 
Shorthorn cow is the pattern all other 
breeds are striving to copy. No other 
beef breed can compare with the Short- 
horn for size, heavy hind quarters, and 
ability to put on a smooth, heavy, even 
covering of high quality meat. Prac- 
tically all the range men have either 
built their herds up from a Shorthorn 


foundation or else at frequent intervals 
use an infusion of Shorthorn blood. 
Nine out of ten of the Hereford range 
cattlemen whom I have asked why they 
use Hereford bulls, reply, “Because they 
are the best rustlers.’ Then why do 
they infuse Shorthorn blood at inter- 
vals? Answer: To keep up the size, 
bone and heavy hind quarter. Now 
if the Shorthorn has to act as a prop 
for the Hereford, why not stay with the 
Shorthorn, keep fewer animals, feed 
them all and sell for more dollars by 
having more weight out of fewer an- 
imals, more quality and fewer to feed? 

It has been represented in the west 
that the white-faced feeder brings about 
25 cents per cwt. more than the Short- 
horn. Practical, unprejudiced, feeder 
buyers know that for the same quality 
the Shorthorn feeder puts on more meat 
at less cost per pound than any other 
beef breed. Say you have a one thou- 
sand pound Shorthorn feeder and he 
sells for 7 cents per cwt. or $70.00. The 
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Hereford of the same age will weigh 
about 900 pounds and at $7.25 per cwt. 
will bring $65.25 or $4.75 in favor of the 
Shorthorn. I admit if you have Short- 
horn blood back two or three crosses 
in your Hereford cows you may still hold 
the equal weight with the Shorthorn. 
The western range proposition is fast 
coming to the small rancher with ten 
to one hundred head of cows. With his 
wheat aS a cash crop, his straw, hay, 
roots and barley as roughage and the 
dual-purpose Shorthorn cow to convert 
the roughage into cash, the small 
rancher is sure to make good if he will 
breed for quality and not quantity and 
use good, sound business principles. 
The craze for red range bulls for so 
many years did the Shorthorn more 
harm than any one thing. Now that 
the demand is broadening for the roan 
and white bulls on the range and the 
desire of many men to raise fewer cat- 
tle of better quality, the outlook in the 
west for Shorthorns is very bright. 
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Im the Lome Star State - 


Being a native Texan 59 years of age 
and having been in the cattle business 
ever since I was big enough to ride a 
cow pony “bare-back,” I have seen the 
development of the cattle industry in 
Texas from the longhorn brindle, dun, 
blue, black and all other colors of cat- 
tle, except good ones, and have seen 
these same cattle change in weight from 
750, 800 and 900 lbs., at five and six 
years of age on the range to reds, 
whites and roans in color in weight of 
1100, 1200 and even more on the same 
range at three and four years old. There 
must be, and is, a cause for such a great 
change. What caused this change? 

The Shorthorn bull of thirty and 
thirty-five years ago was, I claim, the 
pioneer. The first Shorthorn bulls that 
it was my pleasure to see were brought 
to Johnson County, Texas, in 1871 by a 
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cattle man by name of Westbrooks 
and turned on his range there, 20 in 
number. They put their stamp on that 
herd of mongrel bred cattle and it is 
still there, but much stronger now than 
then. As I say, these bulls were put to 
work on this open range and as the 
open range at that time was more than 
100 miles square their services were not 
confined to any particular section. It is 
my recollection now that only two or 
three were ever brought back to the 
ranch as they all died that summer 
from a disease that we knew nothing of, 
but since found it was tick fever. The 
next spring when the big round-up be- 
gan these beautiful red calves, for they 


all came red, began to show up at dif- 
ferent parts of the range. They were 
so much larger in every way, long bod- 
ies, broad backs, big bone, short, pretty 
heads. It was a revelation to me, a 
poor cow boy working 18 hours a day 
for $15 a month and board, the state of 
Texas for a bed to sleep in and my 
board of bacon and beans. Then and 
there I fell in love with the Shorthorn 
cattle and I said to myself, “If I ever 
get able to own any cows they will be 
bred to a Shorthorn bull and I will be 
a happy fellow.” : 

Years rolled on and there came more 
Shorthorn cattle to Texas, until nearly 
all of the big ranch owners had more 
or less Shorthorn blood in their cattle 
before any other breeds were known in 
the state. Shorthorn cattle were brought 
to the northern part of the state in the 
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early 70’s by such men as the late I. J. 
Kimberlin of Sherman, Col. Burgis of 
Ft. Worth, Capt. Day of Decatur. From 
these herds sprung the blood that laid 
the foundation of all the best herds of 
cattle that are to be found in north 
Mexa Sams Ln S (2a de Ec eee Neocles 
of Williamson county, now and for the 
last 35 years my home, brought in from 
Illinois 20 Shorthorn bulls. At that time 
the nearest and only railroad in Texas 
was 100 miles from their ranch, and 
they drove these bulls that distance. 
That lot of bulls, I dare say, did as 
much, if not more, to improve the herds 
of Texas, than any other lot of bulls of 
the same number that was ever brought 
to this state. These men at that time 
had only about 20,000 acres of land and 
about 1000 cows of breeding age. They 
were bachelors and staid on their ranch 
and personally attended to their range 
and cattle. The outcome was that they 
soon had a herd of solid red grade 
Shorthorn breeding cattle. This herd 
soon gained the name of being the best 
herd of cattle in south and middle 
Texas. When other people sold their 
yearling steers at $6 to $7.50 per head, 
Stiles Bros. got $10 to $12.50. Then the 
other ranch men began to buy Stiles 
Bros.’ bull calves to put in their herds 
and paying $25 per head for them. Of 
course these old bulls played out after 
a time and Stiles Bros. bought and 
brought to Texas more Shorthorn bulls. 
There soon developed such a demand for 
these bulls that they put the price up 
to $35. Then in a year or two to $40, 
and they could not supply the demand, 
and then another raise to $50. At that 
time D. H. and J. W. Snider of George- 
town, Texas, cattlemen who had large 
ranches on the Clear Fork of the Bra- 
zos River in the northwest part of the 
state, and who had been buying quite 
a few of the Stiles Bros.’ bulls and see- 
ing the price go up on them every year 
$5 to $10 per head, got wise and closed 
a contract with Stiles Bros. for two 
years for their entire crop of grade bull 
calves at $50 each for December deliv- 
ery. I think I am not mistaken when I 
say that at least 2500 bulls left this 
ranch to take part in building up the 


cattle of Texas. Another firm that did 
a great deal of good in the Shorthorn 
line was Moore & Sayers of Bastrop, 
Texas. These gentlemen in 1870 brought 
in and kept a: splendid herd of regis- 
tered Shorthorns for a number of years. 
They scattered the seed all over this 
state. When the Hon. R. J. Kleberg 
took control of that immense ranch in 
south Texas known as the King ranch 
of 1,900,000 acres and no one knows how 
many cattle, after the death of Capt. 
King, the first thing he did was to begin 
breeding up the cattle. He made a con- 
tract with the Hon. I. J. Kimberlin for 
his entire crop of Shorthorn bull calves 
at $200 per head for five years. That 
has been at least 20 years, or longer, ago 
and now the K. W. cattle are rated 
among the best, if not the best, large 
herds of range cattle in the state. I am 
pretty well acquainted in the range 
country and I know of no herd of range 
cattle that is considered good that has 
not Shorthorn blood as a foundation, 
and all champions of other breeds will 
confess that the Shorthorn is the best 
foundation to build on. As years rolled 
on I began to try my luck at feeding 
steers for the Chicago market. That 
was in 1890 and at that time Chicago 
was considered by Texas people as the 
only cattle market. My first attempt 
was 115 head of grade Shorthorn 
three-year-olds. I did fairly well for 
that number of cattle. The next year I 
tried 400 head, but only a few grade 
Shorthorns in that lot. I did not do so 
well but just about held my money to- 
gether. I continued to feed cattle from 
that time until four years ago, feeding 
from 1500 to 38500 every year. I have 
fed all breeds and kinds from Mexicans 
up. Have never fed a Shorthorn steer 
that did not outweigh any other breed 
fed in the same pen and raised on the 
same range. In 1899 I fed 2500 steers 
all in the same brand. They were about 
evenly divided as to Shorthorn and 
Hereford. They were raised by one 
man, grown in the same pasture, and 
were fed 250 in a pen. My partner was 
a Hereford man and I a Shorthorn man. 
As I did not want to hurt his feelings 
and make him feel badly by owning a 
Shorthorn steer. I was kind enough to 


put all the red steers to themselves and 
sell as my cattle and I cut all white 
faced cattle and shipped in his name 
and they were sold as his cattle. Every 
time the account sales came back, I was 
getting the best of the game in from 25 
to 80 lbs. per steer in weight. That is 
not an isolated case, but has been my 
experience in all my feeding operations. 
It does not stop at feeding. I am a 
breeder now of Shorthorn cattle. Last 
April a gentleman from Orange, Texas, 
Dr. E. W. Brown, bought four Short- 
horn bulls from me and when he did he 
remarked, “If these bulls do well in my 
country this season I shall want a car- 
load next year,’ I never heard another 
word from that man until last Monday. 
He wired me, stating that he was in the 
market for a car of Shorthorn bulls. I 
wired him what I had. He sent his 
foreman to look at my bulls and bought 
them all to be turned loose on the low 
lands of Texas to fight ticks, mosquitoes 
and flies. Another case is that of A. B. 
Pierce of Blessing, Texas, in Matagorda 
county on the coast. He bought a Short- 
horn bull from me last spring in May 
for which he paid me $350. The bull was 
15 months old when _ shipped. He 
turned him in pasture with 30 heifers. 
He writes me the bull did as well as any 
bull he ever had on his ranch and he 
expected to feed him well this winter 
and he would weigh 2000 Ibs., at three 
years old. Still the champions of other 
breeds say the Shorthorn is all right 
but are no rustlers, i. e., they can’t 
stand drought, short range, ticks, flies 
and all other calamities that Texas cat- 
tle are liable to run up against. I have 
been breeding Shorthorn cattle and sell- 
ing bulls for 30 years. Have sold bulls 
all over Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mexico and Cuba. Sold 50 registered 
Shorthorn bulls to G. R. Nelson of Muis- 
guis, Mexico, 15 years ago. Today this 
is considered one of the best herds in 
Mexico.. Sold to R. H. Weller four cars 
of grade Shorthorns to go to the state 
of Coahuila, Mexico. This is another case 
same as above. Have never yet sold 
bulls to a man who was not prejudiced 
but says the Shorthorn is fast coming 
to its own in the south. I have before 
me now a letter from a man in Florida 
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First Prize Carlot of Shorthorn Bulls at the National Western Live Stock Show, 
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Denver, Colo. 


wanting 200 bulls for that state, and in 
the same mail I got a letter from a gen- 
tleman wanting 20 heifers and a bull 
for Alabama. Cattlemen of southern 
Texas began buying and shipping from 
the ranches of northern Texas all the 
grade Shorthorn bulls they could get as 
far back as 1875 and continued to do so 
up until they got so they could buy reg- 
istered bulls. Now you can’t sell a grade 
unless he is strictly good, and up to ten 
years back you could sell anything that 
was red. At Little Rock, Ark., on the 
6th and 7th of this month I saw enough 
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people wanting Shorthorn cattle to take 
1000 head if they knew where to find 
them, tick immune. And so the tale 
goes on. These statements I challenge 
any man to deny. All of these great 
men above mentioned, I call them 
“sreat” because they were engaged in a 
great cause, have crossed over the river. 
There is not one of them living today, 
except Ex-Gov. J. D. Sayers, who now 
lives in Austin, but any man can refer 
to the Shorthorn books and find the 
names of each and every one of them. 
They were the pioneers in the business 
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of improving the Texas longhorns. May 
their ashes rest in, peace and their 
names be forever remembered and hon- 
ored by those who knew them, for they 
were engaged in a great work. I pre- 
dict a great future trade for the Short- 
horn in Texas. In fact the demand is 
here now. 

I have a breeding herd of 100 cows. 
Have sold every bull of my 1916 crop 
up to 7 months of age for an average 
of $220. Every one of these bulls have 
gone to the ranchmen of south Texas. 
Could sell as many more if I had them. 
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Uniformity of Type Has Long Been a Recognized Factor in the Ravenswood Herd, 


The Shorthorn, tlhe Natiomall Cow 


“The turkey may be the national bird, 
but the Shorthorn is the national cow 
all right. Yes, she’s the international 
cow, and we’re all thankful for her, or 
at least ought to be. Fact is, I don’t see 
how the corn belt, or the range either 
for that matter, could get on right very 
long without her and her son.” 

The speaker was an lowa farmer- 
feeder with corn and blue grass galore 
and big pastures besides in western 
He has, in fact, grown grey mM 


Kansas. 
the cattle business. Moralizing further, 
he said: “As ‘first aid’ to a stock of 


breeding cattle badly run down at the 
heel or that never was any good for 
farm or ranch purposes, the good old 
Shorthorn has no real competitor. He 
will level up the lines of the very oldest 
‘hat racks’ in the universe. He will give 
scale where size has been lost or never 
existed, and he will never fail to lay a 
foundation upon which any other breed 
may safely build, no matter whether you 
are looking for beef or milk or both 
combined.” 

“Why don’t they win more prizes at 
the International?’ asked an innocent 
bystander. 

“Say, my friend, go down on State 
street and step into one of them big 
jewelry stores. Over in one corner 
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Secretary Central Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association, Lafontaine, Kan. 


you'll see a case where they have dia- 
monds and rubies and those sort of 
things. Pretty, ain’t they? Shine bully 
by reflected light. Then all around the 
place you’ll see chains and bracelets, 
brooches and pins and a thousand useful 
and ornamental things worked up into 
all sorts of shapes. But you’ll notice 
this too: The one thing that all this 
glitter rests on is the good old yellow 
stuff that is the standard measure of 
values the world over.” 

“The old ‘Durham’ or ‘Shorthorn’ as 
we call her is just the gold of this whole 
eattle business. The others are dead 
swell in certain lights, but the founda- 
tion of your feeding trade in the corn 
country, as well as among your breed- 
ing herds of the range, is the old re- 
liable red, white and roan—especially 
the roan, and don’t you forget it. No 
use talkin’, them blackskins or a load 0’ 
full fed whitefaces make market toppers 
and show winners sure enough, but I’m 
talkin’ ’bout the blood that first and 
last keeps the whole kit of us farmers a 
goin’. Just cut out the Shorthorn from 


the corn belt and the southwest for the 
next ten years and I reckon you’ll miss 
somethin’ ’bout the end of that time.” 
There is food for reflection in the old 
man’s philosophy. When one stops to 
think of the wide distribution of the 
Shorthorn blood and of its conceded value 
as a bone and frame builder, for cross- 
ing purposes; of its presence as founda- 
tion material, in thousands of herds do- 
ing duty on the farms and ranges of the 
west and in the dairies; of the long line 
of breeding cattle sent into the Short- 
horn classes at all the leading shows; 
and of the records annually made by 
heavy milking cows of the breed at the 
London Dairy Show, the English Royal, 
and at our own American experiment 
stations, it must be confessed there is 
good reason for the perennial popularity 
of this most famous time-tried breed. 
Why is it that some of our best, old- 
time cow men of the range, after years 
of experience with other breeds, are 
turning back to a certain per cent of 
Shorthorn bulls each year, or all Short- 
horn bulls every second or third year? 
Because they have been forced by the 
bitter experience of selling fine boned 
“shiners” well marked and _ uniform, 
over the scales as “beef at so much a 
pound,” to realize the necessity of being 
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constantly on guard in the battle against 
deterioration in bone and scale, espe- 
cially in their breeding cows. The west- 
ern range man or the southern cattle 
grower who is largely dependent on na- 
ture’s best provision, “the good green 
grass,” that gets the “uniformity of 
color and markings” craze and turns 
out a lot of fine boned bulls of whatever 
breed, is sure to be sadly disappointed 
when he sells his crop of beef over the 
scales. The one characteristic in which 
the Shorthorn enjoys undisputed su- 
periority is that of scale. Breed cham- 
pions may dispute this by pointing to 
average weights in exceptional classes 
at our breed shows, but statistics on 
beef from the range is the proof of the 
pudding. 

A few years since, John Clay, in a 
short article in The Breeder’s Gazette, 
gave the average weights and selling 
price of all the three-year-old steers re- 
ceived at Chicago from the two greatest 
range states of Montana and Wyoming, 
and the number was well up in the 
thousands of cars, with the average 
selling price favoring both the blacks 
and the whitefaces, but the average 
weight favored the Shorthorn by some 
one hundred and thirty pounds, or 
enough to make the net profit a little 
over $7 to the steer in their favor. 


The Shorthorn is the oldest breed in 
history and in point of improvement in 
the corn belt or breeding section of this 
country, and that it is the least subject 
to deterioration with average conditions 
is conclusively shown. Disputes are, 
however, as a rule profitless. We will 
always have breed champions and room 
for all good cattle and none should dis- 
pute the need of all improved breeds 
when we see the scrub perpetuating his 
race over such extended territory. Re- 
flections on new conquests are more 
pleasant. Oklahoma is the undisputed 
leader in the buying of Shorthorns and 
recent history made at our national 
shows indicates that the east may be 
coming to the southwest to buy the best 
in the near future. 


Kansas and Missouri have long been 
favored with a large part of the business 
from the west and southwest and de- 
mand from these sections continues un- 
abated and now the south, newly awak- 
ened to the importance of more and bet- 


ter livestock, is calling insistently for 
Shorthorns to fight the scrub. New ter- 
ritory in east Texas and southwest 
Oklahoma has recently taken carload 
shipments from this section. Notable 
among these, on account of the cattle of 
good quality selected, are J. H. Onstad 
of Texas, who got an unusually nice lot 
of cows. G. T. Motley of Oklahoma se- 
cured our best Master of the Dales bull 
calf, a white of high class show quality. 
W. C. Short of Nevada took two 
splendid bulls, one of which was from the 
best cow at Sycamore Springs. John T. 
Kramer, who has one of the nice small 
herds of Tulsa County, Oklahoma, took 
half a dozen of our very best heifers to 
swell the large number of good ones now 
at home in that section. Morton C. 
Crabb, the hustling young breeder of 
Alabama, secured a car of cows with 
calves at foot and some of the latter 
were good enough to be shown success- 
fully on one of their southern circuits. 
Mr. Crabb reports business good, al- 
though much of his territory is still tick 
infested. 


Arkansas, once noted for her ‘sunfish 
dogies” and “golden hairs,” is now vieing 
with Oklahoma for first place in acquir- 
ing good Shorthorns. T. C. Watson of 
that state has been unusually active in 
distributing several cars of very credit- 
able cattle obtained largely in Kansas 
and from Central Association members, 
his latest purchase being the entire 
Merriam herd. From here he took a 
beautiful roan show heifer by Mr. Look- 
abaugh’s Fair Acres Sultan. By recent 
legislative enactment Arkansas has ap- 
propriated $50,000 to fight the tick, and 
“Clean the State” is the slogan. At the 
Little Rock meeting last week the few 
northern visitors were much impressed 
with the fact that the Arkansans are a 
bunch of “live wires.” When the gov- 
erner, legislators, bankers, business men 
and leading lawyers, not to say anything 
of unnumbered colonels and generals 
and judges, mix with and banquet the 
livestock men and express their desire 
to assist in extending the tick free area 
and to increase all classes of improved 
livestock, we have reason to feel encour- 
aged. 

Even casual travelers through Arkan- 
sas are lead to wonder how those di- 
rectly responsible for the many scars 
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upon the face of Mother Harth in the 
shape of washed and gullied fields can 
fail to understand their duty to cover 
the barren spots of their own making, 
as well as the rough waste lands with 
Bermuda, lespedeza, orchard grass and 
the many kinds of clovers that thrive 
naturally there, and thus provide for 
countless numbers of all classes of im- 
proved stock. This high priced cotton 
crop has given them their opportunity 
and many of them are awake to it. 


The public sales of all kinds of cattle 
and hogs were attended by immense 
crowds, demand was good at fair prices 
and many more cattle and hogs could 
have been sold. D. R. Forrester, until 
recently connected with the Animal 
Husbandry Department of Arkansas, 
had the best contribution of Shorthorns 
and is deserving of much credit for his 
enterprise in introducing good Short- 
horns to be scattered over this new ter- 
ritory. 

It was here that we first saw the new 
film of the Shorthorn winners at the 
International and it is almost equal to 
seeing the cattle paraded before you. 
Recognition of many of the famous 
cattle and their breeders and herds- 
men undoubtedly adds much to the in- 
terest, but the general public seems 
much interested in this fine advertising 
feature first taken up by the Shorthorn 
Association. 


We spent a most enjoyable day in 
Washington County, the banner county 
of the state, with A. T. Lewis, banker, 
business man, farmer and Shorthorn 
breeder, as guide. He and his brothers 
hauled wood to Fayetteville in their 
early youth because that was the one 
ever-present opportunity in that coun- 
try. Their enterprise has been rewarded 
because they have been watching for 
new opportunities and now they are 
pushing the newest opportunity, that of 
more and better Shorthorns, and it can- 
not fail to result in good for their com- 
munity and state. They have been the 
means of starting a number of small 
herds. At D. T. Boone’s we were most 
cordially received and Mrs. Boone gave 
us a dinner that was most ample and 
satisfying, serving genuine home-grown 
potatoes, both Irish and sweet, real ham 
and pie, the crust of which was of that 
flakey quality indicating the liberal use 
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There 
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Is Added Beauty When the Colors Are Mixed. 
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of shortening—all this with utter dis- 
regard of the high cost of living. When 
we visited Mr. Boone’s modern and sub- 
stantial root cellar, where we saw both 
varieties of potatoes by the hundreds of 
bushels and pumpkins all in the most 
perfect state of preservation, we began 
to understand that the Boones are pre- 
paring to live life to the fullest. 

Mr. Boone is a native Arkansan, a 
descendant of Daniel Boone stock. He 
spent a number of years in Alaska and 
on the Pacific coast and has substantial 
business interests there, but the call of 
youth’s scenes and the old homestead 
was insistent, and he returned, bought 
the old place where he was born and its 
acres are broad and fertile. It lies in a 
beautiful valley surrounded by wooded 
mountains. The improvements are be- 
ing made substantial and occupy a 
commanding spot in this scene which is 
covered with the haziness of atmosphere 
which here reflects success, peace and 
contentment. The good herd of Short- 
horns themselves reflect the peace and 
plenty of the scene, for they give un- 
mistakable evidence of their owner’s 
pride in their splendid condition, and 
it does not require any very distant 
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look into the future of Shorthorn his- 
tory in Arkansas to the time when 
Boone’s Grove Shorthorns will be known 
as an inseparable part of the scene into 
which they already seem to blend. Here 
we saw among a number of broad 
backed cows two fine white heifers by 
Village Flash and a good roan herd bull 
by the same sire. A part of Mr. 
Boone’s plan is a practical demonstra- 
tion of value of a high-class bull on 
good grade cows for the production of 
baby beef and this should prove a great 
stimulus to the cause of better cattle. 

The Arkansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, under the leadership of Dean Nel- 
son, has a small herd of Shorthorns with 
a good red bull by Ringmaster as head 
of the herd. Among the most attractive 
of their heifers is a nice roan by the 
$5,000 Lord Avondale. With Dean Nel- 
son’s initiative and Mr. Dvorcheck’s 
ability as manager and herdsman this 
institution should accomplish much for 
the cause of better livestock, and if the 
state will only furnish the funds neces- 
sary to success, the breeding herd will 
be put on a paying basis. 

The Greenview herd, belonging to Art 
and Bert Lewis, was an eye-opener. 
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A Group of Youngsters. 
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Every animal from the two fine young 
herd bulls and the high-class breeding 
cows, down to the youngest calves, were 
in that most attractive condition show- 
ing intelligent and painstaking care and 
good feeding. 

In a recent number of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and the Country Con- 
tributor, an assertion was made that 
“Any one of ten thousand good farmers 
quietly working at raising fine stock and 
crops can do a state much more good 
than one brilliant writer who tells peo- 
ple how to do things.” Now, if I have 
seemed to indulge in personalities it is 
because I believe in giving credit where 
credit is due. Hail to the men who do 
things! One citizen of that class is 
worth a thousand of the never-sweat, 
stay-at-home class who are contented 
with their lot and have no ambition to 
serve their community. 

Central Association affairs are pro- 
gressing nicely. It has been hard to 
reserve our best cattle for the coming 
April 4-5 sale, but we have a number 
of loyal members who are taking great 
pride in their entries for this sale, and 
we anticipate this year’s collection will 
be the best ever. 
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Fitting Cattle for the Show 


Around the ringside of many of our 
cattle shows we often hear remarks 
similar to this: ‘‘We have some calves 
that look mighty good and my son 
wanted to fit them for this show, but 
having never had experience in this line 
of work I was afraid to have him under- 
take it.” This is too often the case, as 
on many of our farms there are calves 
and boys that will work well together 
if given the opportunity. 

It is true cattle fitting must be done 
carefully, but by the use of common 
sense, close observation and regular 
habits many of our boys will make a 
success of it. The boy who is willing 
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to give up some of his pastime sports, 
that he may develop a few of the 
favorite calves and eventually have a 
chance to compare them with the best 
his competitor has produced is likely to 
become a successful cattle breeder in 
later years. His success in developing 
@ winner, providing he has selected a 
good candidate on which to work, will 
depend largely on his ability to observe 
and give what is most needed to pro- 
duce comfort, growth and vigor. 


Most calves that are shown are born 
during the fall and winter months and 
their success in future shows will de- 
pend upon the treatment they receive 
during this first winter. For the first 
few months of their lifetime calves that 
are to be fitted for show need only such 
care aS is given the other growing 
calves. Much of the calf’s development 
depends on the kind of a start received 
at birth. It is important that they get 
a good flow of milk, but avoid making 
the cow feverish by increased feeding, 
as feverish milk will cause the calf to 
scour and become weakened and if long 
continued is likely to prove fatal. 


AprilellOl7 


We have often withheld the grain ra- 
tion from a cow for a week or so to 
allow her to become normal and avoid 
this trouble. Calves coming late in fall 
or winter should be kept apart from the 
cows during the day, but allowed to 
nurse at noon and run with the cow at 
night in a roomy box stall. By the time 
they are about two months old they 
will be eating nicely with their dams 
and at this age should usually be al- 
lowed to suckle only twice a day. 
Calves at this age are usually separated 
from their dams at night and several 
can be placed together in large box 
stalls where they can be fed. During 
the day, while the cows are in pastures 
the calves should have the run of open 
lots for exercise, but should have access 
to dry shelter at all'times to protect 
them from our changeable weather. 
Exercise and sunshine are as essential as 
feed to the growing calf. A good grain 
ration that can be had on most of our 
farms is shelled corn, oats and bran, 
about equal parts by measure. A little 
oil meal added to this at times will aid 
digestion. The calves should have about 
all they will clean up of this ration 
twice a day. <A variety of good hay 
should also be supplied. Silage will be 
relished, but if too much is fed it is apt 
to cause them to scour. 

It is also important that they have 
clean, dry bedding. Their stalls should 
be thoroughly cleaned every day to 
avoid dampness. Calves will not do 
well if made to sleep on a damp foul- 
smelling bed. At this age is a good 
time to halter and handle them, as it 
can be done easily and then they can be 
nicely managed at any time. It is also 
a good plan to teach those that are to 
be prepared for show to ‘steal milk from 
other cows, so they will be’ willing to 
suck nurse cows when their dams begin 
to dry off. This can easily be done by 
pushing the calf from his dam to an- 
other while he is hungry for milk. As 
the nurse cows are needed they can be 
supplied. There is no better feed for a 
calf than good milk, but this should not 
be overdone. In my opinion a calf six 
to twelve months old that is getting 
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Developing a Shorthorn—And a Shorthorn Breeder 


three to four gallons of milk a day with 
a good grain ration will develop better 
than one that is being gorged with milk 
day after day. As the warm spring days 
come those to be fitted should be sep- 
arated from the others and allowed to 
run in smaller groups, where they can 
be more quiet and begin feeding three 
times daily. As the days and nights 
srow warmer they should be placed in 
box stalls during the day and allowed 
to run out in grass lots at night. If in 
separate box stalls, have them arranged 
so they can see each other and not feel 
that they are being confined. They like 
company and regularity and it is sur- 
prising how quickly they will adapt 
themselves to conditions if made com- 
fortable. A good plan is to bring them 
from the lots in the early morning, allow 
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them to suckle, then go to the box stalls 
for feed and if convenient they should 
Suckle at night before feeding, then out 
to the grass lots. Of course it is under- 
stood that good water is to be given 
freely. 

The older cattle should be fed much 
the same as the calves. However, it 
will be necessary to lessen the amount 
of corn given if we retain the smooth 
flesh covering so much desired in show 
cattle. The use of cool feeds such as 
roots, silage, etc., will prove very bene- 
ficial. A fitter of show cattle should 
be content with steady regular gains, 
as it is the long, slow feed that brings 
cattle out in their best form. Rapid 
gains may cause them to look well while 
gaining, but the trouble is to hold this 
bloom later. It is always desirable to 
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have your cattle make good gains while 
at the shows. This keeps them in good 
bloom and adds greatly to their handling 
qualities. 

Sugar or molasses or even prepared 
stock foods are sometimes used to stim- 
ulate the appetites while on a show 
trip. This practice no doubt has proved 
beneficial at times, though ordinarily I 
would not recommend their use. If cat- 
tle are properly handled their appetites 
will demand all their system should 
digest. 

During fly season it may be necessary 
to provide light covers for their protec- 
tion during the day. As the season ad- 
vances they will need to be trained to 
handle nicely at the halter and to stand 
Squarely on their feet so as to make a 
presentable appearance when led into 
the ring. During the summer observe 
their coats and should they become in- 
fected with any skin diseases give them 
attention at once. 

A week or so before starting to the 
show they should be given a grooming 
each day to put their coats in glossy 
condition. If they are to be shown 
with smooth coats the use of mild 
brushes and a woolen rub towel will give 
good results. Should the coat be long 
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enough to curl this can be done after 
cleaning by moistening the coat, mark- 
ing with a comb and then turning up 
with a brush or comb. Unless they have 
good coats they will make a much better 
appearance smooth. Their feet should 
be kept properly trimmed and the horns 
dressed smoothly. The horns on older 


cattle should be polished, which can be ' 


done by the use of a mixture of oil and 
tripoli applied with a woolen cloth. 
Now the cattle should be ready for the 
shows and if we are to go by rail, we 
will first need to bed our car heavily, 
then load as carefully as possible, allow- 
ing room for each one to lie comfort- 
ably in the car. As soon as they be- 
come accustomed to shipping they will 
lie down much of the time. While en- 
route feed lighter, so their appetites will 
be good when unloaded. Be sure to pro- 
vide plenty of water for them. While at 
the shows do all you can to make them 
comfortable. 

Most exhibitors take their cattle for 
an early morning walk while the stalls 
are being cleaned and bedded. This al- 
lows them some recreation and the fresh 
morning air is a relief after coming from 
the barns, which too often are close and 
stuffy. It is interesting to watch the 
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habits of a well regulated show herd, 
always expectant at feed time and ready 
to lie down as soon as their appetites 
have been satisfied. Nothing is more 
pleasing to a feeder than to see his cat- 
tle lick their pans, clean up some hay 
and drop down on a good bed of straw 
to contentedly chew their cuds and give 
their grunts of satisfaction. While at 
the shows keep informed as to when 
you are likely to be called upon to show 
your entries. Don’t wait until your class 
is called to make preparation, but ar- 
range in advance to have your animal in 
best form before entering the ring. It 
is often a small thing that may cause a 
judge to place an animal above another 
and a slovenly cleaned animal seldom 
gets the preference. 

To succeed with show cattle one must 
be patient, kind, attentive and willing to 
eater to their needs at all times. 

I know of no better school for a 
young man who expects to become a 
cattle breeder than the experience he 
will get in fitting and showing a few 
of his favorite calves, providing he will 
accept his ratings, success or defeat 
without prejudice and be willing to learn 
why his entry won or lost, as the case 
may be. 
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Note the roan with her head down in the upper right hand 
This is Fair Gift, Senior Champion Female at the last International, Chicago. 


The Southwest Live Stock Show Cirewit 


With the inauguration of a livestock 
show at Wichita, Kansas, a circuit of 
three important shows is formed, the 
other two being the Southwest Amer- 
ican Stock Show at Oklahoma City and 
the National Feeders and Breeders Show 
at Fort Worth, Texas. An effort is un- 
der way to arrange the dates so that the 
Western Live Stock Show at Denver, 
Colorado, may be included in this cir- 
cuit. 

The establishing of a spring show 
circuit in the southwest will meet with 
the co-operation of improved livestock 
breeders, and Shorthorn forces will be 
particularly active in their support. 


There are decided advantages in the 
way of making sales, both public and 
private, in these spring shows. It en- 
courages the breeders to assemble sal- 
able cattle in large numbers, and it at- 
tracts the patronage of the farmers and 
ranchmen. The public sales held at these 
points in connection with the recent 
shows were decidedly successful. 

The show at Fort Worth has long been 
established; the one at Oklahoma City 
has grown from a small beginning to 
large proportions. The actual entries 
in the beef cattle classes at the show 
held last month were considerably in 
excess of 500. Wichita entries exceeded 


200 at the initial show, a creditable be- 
ginning. 

It is the purpose of the management 
at Oklahoma City to provide a show pa- 
vilion with space for housing the ex- 
hibits, of ample capacity and permanent 
fire-proof construction. Wichita makes 
use of such a building, the property of 
the city, and plans for largely extending 
its capacity are matured. All of this 
makes for progress. It serves to sta- 
bilize and standardize the improvement 
of livestock. The educational value of 
these competitive exhibitions is far reach- 
ing and definite results of a material 
nature accrue to the livestock improver. 
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Opportumities for Shorthorn Progress 


In complying with the request of the 
editor to discuss “Opportunities for 
Shorthorn Progress,” the writer is well 
aware of the fact that it would be diffi- 
cult to present anything original or new. 
The columns of this splendid and timely 
magazine have been bubbling over, from 
issue to issue, with good things. Short- 
horn breeders have been brought closer 
together by this co-operative and united 
effort, and the outlet for the breed has 
been broadened. Many doubtful men 
have been converted to the cause and 
are starting foundation herds of the 
reds, whites and roans, the world’s 
most cosmopolitan and useful breed of 
cattle. 

There never was a time in the history 
of this country when the future of the 
beef cattle industry looked so encour- 
aging. With less than 39,000,000 head 
of beef cattle in the United States, and 
102,000,000 home people to feed, it is a 
much different condition of affairs than 
that which faced the American beef 
producers in 1892, when the supply of 
beef cattle was greater than now, and 
our population numbered but 66,000,000 
people. With a diminishing supply of 
beef in almost every other country, and 
an ever increasing demand for the same 
in every land, it is easy to see that the 
day of cheap beef on either hoof or hook 
is a thing of the past. This condition 
of affairs will mean a strong demand for 
good beef cattle. While the great ma- 
jority of our people will continue to pro- 
duce just commercial cattle, through the 
use of good sires, still they are now 
paying, and will continue to pay, good 
liberal prices for their pure-bred bulls. 
This demand on the part of the beef 
producer furnishes the real foundation 
and stability of pure-bred beef cattle 
business. Without this strong demand 
from the farmer and ranchman, the pre- 
vailing prices for pure-bred beef cattle 
could not last long. To some people the 
present high prices for pure-bred beef 
cattle do not look sound and right, but 
to the writer this is not the case, as he 
believes the business is on a staple 
basis. While Shorthorn cattle have been 
more widely raised and generally ad- 
mired than any other beef breed, still 
their future demand and_ usefulness 
rests very largely with the present day 
breeders. 


To get a foothold you must ever be 
on the alert, and to maintain that foot- 
hold and increase in numbers, you must 
deliver the goods in the way of first- 
class cattle. The breeders of Shorthorn 
cattle must never lose sight of the fact 
that utility wins out in the end. Color 
fads and pedigree fads never have been 
beneficial to any breed of livestock. 
These two factors have discouraged 
many men in the ranks and have kept 
thousands of would-be breeders out of 
the business. No breeder of Shorthorns 
ever has in the past, or ever will in the 
future, overestimate the value of a well 


By W. J. Kennedy 


Sioux City, Iowa 


bred sire. Somebody has said that the 
sire is half of the herd, and it has been 
generally accepted as the whole truth. 
In the writer’s estimation the sire is 
very nearly the whole herd and this is 
a point worth keeping in mind when 
selecting your next herd header. 


To be a successful breeder of any 
class of livestock, a man must have an 
eye for the business, which means he 
must be a critical judge of his own 
stock. Too many men can see the weak 
points in another man’s animals much 
more readily than in their own. Such 
men never get very far or become very 
well known as breeders of pure-bred 
stock. To be a successful Shorthorn 
breeder a man must have a well defined 
ideal of the true Shorthorn type in his 
eye, and then be able to recognize it 
when he sees it. Too many men are 
judges of livestock by comparison and 
do not know exactly what constitutes 
the good individual. 


For illustration, it is easier to find one 
hundred would-be judges of livestock, 
who are capable of selecting the most 
desirable individual out of a group of 
animals, than it is to find one man who 
can look at one animal by itself and be 
able to accurately describe the single 
animal and rate it with some other ani- 
mal five hundred or one thousand miles 
distant. To be able to do the latter is 
a most important requisite in the real 
constructive breeder of improved stock. 
It enables the breeder to make wise and 
valuable additions to his herd and also 
to get more nearly the true worth of 


the best animals which he produces 
from time to time. 

While Shorthorn breeders must al- 
ways be on the alert to produce the ideal 
beef type animal, still they must not 
overlook the importance of both size and 
milking properties of the breed. Both 
of these points are demanded in the corn 
belt section and by range men. Many 
of the most successful producers of 
white faced steers on the range recog- 
nize the value of the Shorthorn cow as 
a mother, in that her calves grow 
faster and, as a rule, carry more flesh 
at weaning time, due to the liberal flow 
of milk furnished during the nursing 
period. Just recently the writer made 
a trip through several of the northwest- 
ern states, and heard this point dis- 
cussed by several of the larger ranch- 
men. 

Size, especially good strong bone, is a 
point our ranchmen are demanding on 
every hand. It always pays to cater to 
the demands of those people. 

Community breeding of livestock is a 
step in the right direction. It is a line 
of work that is gaining ground rapidly. 
Progressive breeders are recognizing the 
value of the same, more and more each 
year. Shorthorn breeders can _ well 
afford to pattern after the breeders of 
pure-bred dairy cattle in this matter. 
In the past too many breeders of live- 
stock have deemed it an advantage and 
an asset to be the only breeder of a 
particular breed of livestock in a certain 
community. They have labored under 
the impression that the lack of com- 
petition was a great advantage in the 
selling of their stock. This is a great 
mistake. Your immediate neighbors are 
seldom your best customers. Too many 
people labor under the false impression 
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that good products are always to be 
found in foreign lands, thus fail to ap- 
preciate the home products. 

The location of several breeders of 
any breed of livestock in the same com- 
munity is an asset to every one of them. 
This is especially true where they ad- 
vertise and work together. They are 
then able to cover more territory for 
less money and bring buyers from all 
parts of the country. The man who 
wishes to purchase a carload or more 
seldom spends either his time or his 
money in going to a locality where but 
one breeder is located. He will go 
where several herds can be seen, and 
very often buys from three or four dif- 
ferent herds. His friends are advised 
to go to the same locality to make their 
selections. 

Community breeding also makes it 
possible to secure better sires, as three 
or four men can pay a price that would 
be prohibitive to the average individual 
breeder. Good sires may be _  inter- 
changed, thus remaining in the same 
neighborhood as long as they are use- 
ful. 

Combination sales may also be made 
ona very economical basis. Keeping in 


mind the many advantages of this good 
work, it behooves every breeder of pure- 
bred Shorthorns to interest the best 
men in his neighborhood in starting 
Shorthorn herds. This is no dream or 
fad. The system has been thoroughly 
tried out and invariably has given most 
excellent results. 


Right along the same line as com- 
munity breeding is the formation of 
county breed associations. Such or- 
ganizations are doing a most wonderful 
work. They make it possible to hold 
county bred shows and bull sales. 
These new features are of great advan- 
tage to all breeders, and more espe- 
cially to the new man in the business. 
They give him an opportunity to dis- 
pose of his surplus stock in a good mar- 
ket, at a moderate cost. With this kind 
of encouragement these new men in the 
business soon become real factors in 
the breed’s development. Few counties 
have so small a number of breeders of 
Shorthorns that they cannot afford to 
have a county organization. One of the 
strongest county breed organizations 
that the writer knows of _ started 
seven years ago with four members, 
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and now it has thirty-seven wide- 
awake members, and purchasers from 
twenty-two states visited that county 
and purchased pure-bred cattle dur- 
ing the year 1916. What those 
people have accomplished can be done in 
other parts of this country, if energy is 
applied. The time has come when each 
and every county should make a united 
effort to get its best animals in show 
shape and exhibit them at our best state 
fairs, district fairs and national stock 
shows. One breeder may not have more 
than one or two individuals good enough 
to send, but if five or six men club to- 
gether, they can fit a carload which will 
attract attention at our very best shows. 
That is the kind of advertising that at- 
tracts the attention of the outside world 
and draws the good buyers of pure- 
bred stock. Where community breeding 
and county organizations are in vogue, 
no man is too small to be left at home, 
providing he has a good animal. Re- 
member that this is the day and age of 
co-operation and organization. Live- 
stock men can and should profit by the 
same. It will be worth the effort. It 
is up to you to do your part. Will you 
make the effort? 
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Observations of a Packer-Buyer 


I am complying with your request 
that I write you an article on what my 
twenty odd years as a cattle buyer 
taught me about the cattle business. One 
of the first things I had impressed upon 
me when learning to be a cattle buyer 
was the necessity of buying what I had 
orders for. In other words, if I received 
orders to buy light cattle and they hap- 
pened to be selling high and heavy cattle 
cheap, I was not to substitute the heavy 
cattle for the light ones, for the packers 
long ago learned to give the public the 
article they demanded. I believe this 
is a good thing for every breeder to bear 
in mind and to try and Keep a class of 
stock that the public wants and keep 


By A. J. Maurer 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Formerly buyer for Armour & Co. 


them in a condition that will appeal to 
the eye of the buyer, for it is much 
easier to show your buyer, by having 
your animal in good salable condition, 
how he looks in that condition, than it 
is to try to convince him that an ani- 
mal in poor condition would look as 
good. 

The packer naturally has no special 
preference as to what breed or class of 
cattle he buys, as he simply acts as a 
broker, and supplies the public with the 


class of beef they demand. His long ex- 
perience in killing cattle has taught him 
that, under certain conditions, certain 
breeds are more profitable beef animals 
than other breeds, but the average pack- 
ing house buyer learns to judge the in- 
dividual merits of each separate drove 
of cattle more upon how they look to 
him than upon any particular line 6of 
breeding. However, everything being 
equal, there are two breeds of cattle the 
average packer-buyer would give pref- 
erence to over the other breeds. The 
packer-buyer, of course, judges the ani- 
mal from the viewpoint of profit. By this I 
mean he does notgo entirely upon the per- 
centage of beef the animal will dress, 
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neither upon the quality of beef, for he has 
to take both into consideration, as well as 
the value of the by-product, for, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, there will quite 
frequently be a difference of several 
cents per pound in the value of the dif- 
ferent grades of hides. 

A native free of brand hide three 
months ago would probably have made 
a difference of fifty cents per cwt., while 
at present there is no difference in the 
dead cost of a steer as compared with 
the same animal with a branded hide. 
These conditions vary, however, as some 
times one particular grade of hide be- 
comes scarce and they sell higher pro- 
portionately than the others. For in- 
stance, the branded Texas hides, which 
are heavier than other hides, occasion- 
ally bring as much as a native free of 
brand. Consequently he has to figure 
in his own mind about what the animal 
will dress, what it will cost dead and 
what he thinks the beef will bring on 
the market at that time, and he has to 
select the droves that, in his opinion, 
will prove the most profitable for his 
house. 

The packing house has to have a big 
assortment of meats as they ship all 
over the world and have a demand for 
every quality of beef from the canner 
to the finest of our blooded bullocks. 
The managers of the beef departments 
of the different packing houses are fa- 
miliar with the quality and grade of beef 
demanded in the different sections of 
the country, and in issuing their orders 


Okla. 


to the cattle buyers they figure out just 
how many cattle are needed of each 
grade, and each cattle buyer is given 
an order for what they wish him to buy. 
This accounts for the fact that a pack- 
ing house buyer, at times, will buy one 
grade of cattle at a strong price when 
he will not look at another grade that 
looks much cheaper to the average 
stockman. 

In regard to the different breeds of 
beef cattle, my experience as a feeder, 
ranchman, breeder and buyer, all of 
which I have followed continuously for 
the last twenty-five years, having fed 
and bred cattle on my own account as 
well as feeding large strings for the 
packers and looking after their ranch 
interests, also buying on the different 
public markets, has convineed me that 
Shorthorns will always be found to be 
good, profitable feeders. When they go 
to market they are always in good de- 
mand by the feeders and killers, for the 
packer has learned that they are good 
dressers and show well-marbeled car- 
easses of beef (a condition demanded 
in prime beef). On account of their 
gentle disposition they will go through 
the crowded alleys, pens and viaducts 
to the shambles in a quiet, matter of 
fact manner, which characteristic leaves 
the fat that chalky color so much de- 
sired. The meat will cut bright, for no 
matter how prime an animal is, if he 
becomes over-heated his fat will have 
a red, inflamed appearance and the meat 
will cut dark. Consequently the desir- 
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Winning Shorthorn Steer Herd at the South West American Live Stock Show, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ability of gentle temperament and hab- 
its in all beef animals. To the average 
feeder, whether he be young and inex- 
perienced or of the old tried and true 
class with long experience, Shorthorns 
will always be found dependable. 

For the small ranchman who does not 
have so many cows but what he can 
look after them and see they are milked 
out, if necessary, while the calf is too 
small to take all the milk, and for the 
many thousands of farmers, both large 
and small, the Shorthorn is the ideal 
cow. She not only raises as good a 
calf as any other breed produces, but 
also gives sufficient milk to nourish a 
bunch of pigs and to supply the farmer’s 
family with milk and butter, which is 
indeed quite an item in this day of H. 
Cy: 

Angus cattle handled by a skilled 
feeder whose methods are scientific may 
be relied upon, as a rule, to develop into 
prime beef. But when poorly handled 
they do not mature as rapidly as some 
of the others and when handled by the 
unskilled feeder, quite frequently are a 
disappointment to him as well as to the 
killer. 

For the ranchman who wishes to get 
a decided mark on the first cross be- 
tween registered bulls and grade cows, 
the Herefords have gained favor. The 
ranchman, however, must be careful in 
the selection of his bulls or the bone of 
his cattle will, in time, become too light 
and as a consequence his cattle will be- 
come too small. The large ranches that 
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have made extensive use of Hereford 
bulls find that more bone and scale can 
be maintained if they periodically infuse 
Shorthorn blood in their herds. 

For the big ranchman who maintains 
a large cow herd it may be impractica- 
ble to have cows yielding as much milk 
as the average Shorthorn cow, the 
calves not being able to take all of the 
milk at first, occasional spoiled udders 
and teats result. 

The Hereford is also quite popular 
with the feeder who puts his cattle up 


for only a short feed, for there seems to 
be something in the constitution of the 
Hereford that makes him show the 
amount of feed he receives quicker than 
any other breed. He apparently puts his 
fat next to the hide, oils up the hair and, 
for a short feed, makes a better ap- 
pearance than any other breed, but on 
a longer feed will not gain as well as 
Shorthorns and others. Consequently 
he is not popular with the packing house 
buyers as a beef animal, a good many 
of them being prejudiced against the 
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With the passing of the pioneer has 
gone the great wheat fields and the 
farmer of the corn belt is looking more 
to soil building and his reliance is live- 
stock. He has found he must make the 
raising of livestock as much a part of 
his farm work as the growing of grain 
and corn, if he would succeed finan- 
cially and economically, keeping his 
farm up to the maximum of production. 

The many modern conveniences now 
at his command are eliminating much of 
the drudgery of farm labor and the sons 
and daughters are more content to stay 
on the farm and aid in the development 
of an estate that shall be the family 
pride for generations to follow. The 
farm bred boy and girl may easily avail 
themselves of the advantages of schools 
within their reach where they may study 
Animal Husbandry and Science that will 
aid them to fill one of the most desirable 
positions in life, honorable and conge- 
nial, living wisely and well. 

It is worthy of notice that in this, 
more than in most other vocations, every 
father who is an enthusiastic breeder of 
Shorthorn cattle is anxious to have his 
son continue the business as his suc- 
cessor. Well does he realize that the 
greatest success of the progressive 


breeder is due to the fact that the busi- 


ness is transmitted from father to son 
through many generations, as has been 
done by the developers of livestock in 
the British Isles from whence we have 
acquired much of our foundation stock. 

Women have grown broader in mind 
and sympathies through an understand- 
ing of business demands and by busi- 
ness associations, and, as men have 
come to realize the true worth of the 
qualities of character that earnest wo- 
men bring to business, there is a grow- 
ing realization that industry is not a 
question of a man’s work, or a woman’s 
work, but one of individual efficiency 
and that the highest form of efficiency 
in any work is obtained by men and 
women working toward a common aim, 
each contributing that which the other 
lacks, each giving and receiving of the 
truth, the knowledge, and the power 
which the other has by right of inheri- 
tance and, in this way, giving to the 
work of the world a strength and beauty 
of everlasting value. 

If one becomes engaged in the breed- 
ing of Shorthorns, it is such an inter- 
esting study that much pleasure is de- 
rived from it. The constructive breeder 
has a fixed ideal in his mind and is con- 
stantly striving to produce it and the 
hope, that some day his efforts will be 
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In Pastures Green 
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Herefords, but hardly as strong as our 
one time friend and veteran packer, the 
late Nelson Morris, who, when passing 
a crowd at one of Chicago’s first Inter- 
national Live Stock Shows, saw that 
they were selling a bunch of Hereford 
cattle. Someone asked were they the 
champions. Nelson Morris instantly re- 
plied: “Herefords were never champions.” 

The inclination of packer-buyers who 
engage in the breeding of registered 
cattle to adhere, almost without excep- 
tion, to Shorthorns has its significance. 
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crowned with success, assuages the occa- 
sional disappointments and losses. 

When he visits his pastures, he en- 
joys the picture of contentment and that 
combination of beauty which the grace- 
ful, stately Shorthorns in the shade of 
the trees form, and, with his kodak, he 
obtains photographic reproductions, 
taken from time to time, making an au- 
thentic record that is not only fascinat- 
ing, but careful study of this pictorial 
review gives him a closer acquaintance 
with the progress he is making in the 
improvement of his herd. 

With the present high prices of our 
farm lands, it is conceded, we must raise 
livestock that will sell for proportional 
prices and, whereas, a few years ago, 
farmers marketed their steers, three to 
four years old, weighing from one thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred pounds, now he 
purchases a pure-bred sire of the intense- 
ly beef-producing type and sells at top 
market price, as early maturing, easily 
fattened, high quality, baby beef, weigh- 
ing approximately twelve hundred 
pounds in their yearling form. 

As the population of our country in- 
creases and the demand for prime beef 
is greater, the production of beef will 
go far in adding to farm profits. 

The “Boy’s Baby Beef” contests are 
proving an excellent stimulus to our 
“future breeders.” The Futurity classes, 
recently inaugurated, are most interest- 
ing to all Shorthorn admirers, being a 
great contest for breeders, fought in a 
friendly manner, for supremacy. In 
bringing the Shorthorn to perfection, 
much credit is due the faithful herdsman. 
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To build successfully a herd of Short- 
horns requires time, patience and per- 
severance to a degree demanded by few, 
if any, other lines of work. It has been 
said that it requires about thirty years 
to breed a herd that can be relied upon 
to produce a uniform type of cattle. Are 
you willing to pay the price? However, 
if the foundation cattle are bought right 
and economically cared for there will be 
a good remuneration annually. 

After learning the ideal conformation 
of the breed and something of the pedi- 
gree required, a breeder is ready for his 
first purchases. Most breeders buy a 
number of cows before they really know 
what kind they want for best results. 
At the start they should select with care 
a limited number of cows, keeping in 
mind breed character and early matur- 
ity. The cows should be rugged, ro- 
bust, medium in size, with short, broad 
head, bright eyes and drooping horns, 
and they should show quality and re- 
finement. Too much stress should not 


be put on the fact that a cow has a 
Scotch pedigree or is imported. 


More 
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They Look Promising 


Establishing and Building a Elerd of Shorthorms 


By C. ID. Bellows 


Maryville, Mo. 


value can safely be put on the individual 
excellence of the four top sires and 
dams in the pedigree, as they have much 
more influence over the calves than the 
bulls and cows appearing farther down. 

To select the right bull means much 
for success or failure, and few begin- 
ners are capable of making this pur- 
chase with assurance that they are go- 
ing to improve on cows they have pur- 
chased. The first thing to do is to get 
a good middle. It is important that a 
bull should have a _ short, masculine 
head, broad in the forehead, with horns 
well set and surrounded with thick, 
curly hair. He should stand near the 
ground on good legs and should have a 
mellow hide and a good coat of hair. 
He should have a well sprung rib and 
thick loin, and the more masculine ap- 
pearance he has the better calves he 
will sire. The top sires and dams should 
be good individuals and of the correct 


and Sold at St. Louis for 9c per Pound, The Scrub Calf Not Included. 
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type; they should come through honest, 
dependable breeders’ hands. With a 
small herd selected in this manner, if 
comfortable quarters and plenty of good 
feed are provided, it will be only a few 
years until the owner finds himself sur- 
rounded with a good herd of cattle—a 
herd that will represent sufficient value 
to purchase another farm. 

A breeder’s success is measured by 
the improvement shown in his: cattle 
from year to year. Making this im- 
provement is comparatively easy until 
the herd has reached a high standard 
of excellence. After this it requires 
skill and judgment to continue the im- 
provement. As the herd increases two 
bulls should be Kept; and before a bull 
is used extensively on a high class herd 
he should be tested by using him on a 
few cows, and if his calves are not 
good he should be discarded without giv- 
ing him a chance to ruin a full crop of 
calves. By using this precaution more 
rapid progress will be made. 

After the herd is of sufficient size it 
will pay to fit and show a few young 
cattle for the advertising, and if the 
cattle are made good enough there will 
be plenty of buyers at paying prices. 

To succeed and enjoy the work of 
building a herd a man should be famil- 
iar with all the blood lines represented 
in his herd. He should study their his- 
tory for generations back for the great 
value it will be to him and for the more 
intelligent matings he will be able to 
make. New breeders should read and 
re-read Sanders Shorthorn History and 
if a later history of the breed down to 
the present time were available, it 
should be eagerly sought by present day 
breeders. With the prevailing high 
prices of land and of all the products of 
the farm, land owners can no longer af- 
ford to keep a grade cow of any breed. 
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Fair Gift 182698 Maxwalton Roan Lady 127525 


First Prize Shorthorn Females—International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, 1916. 


A Few lalowurs at the Farm 


We stroll out through the paddock, 
among the calves. It is nearly three 
months since we saw them and 
they have grown. The lusty roan 
squares himself at our approach, show- 
ing a breadth of front and robustness. 
He was but a wobbly prospect when we 
saw him last. How shapely they have 
become and how promising. The red 
yonder is older and a typical feeder. 
The smart roan and white that playfully 
follow us suggest show ring experiences 
that are to come. One by one we ex- 
amine them all, each with its individ- 
uality, each claiming royal ancestry, and 
all holding our admiration. Some day 
they will be scattered and other men 
elsewhere will build their hopes upon 
them. Some will command long prices 
and others a moderate exchange. There 
is a future champion in the group, per- 
haps more than one. The Selections 
have not yet been made, but we are con- 
fident. 

We leave them and pass on into the 
larger pasture. Here are the heifers 
retained for use in the herd. The like- 
ness of the type is at once apparent; 
such pleasing form; such refinement. 
It would be unaccountable indeed if they 
failed to draw us a little nearer to the 
standard we are working toward. 

How well we recall the contests in 
the season’s shows in which the two 
roans participated and divided honors 
as they followed the circuit. They re- 
tain their symmetrical form and are as 
like as two peas. There is a constant 
inspiration in growing this kind. 

We move on, out among the cows, and 
instinctively recall, one after another, 
the calves that each has produced. 
Those were proud days when Mayflow- 
er’s ten-months bull calf passed through 
the auction ring at near $1,500; and 


when  Clara’s yearling heifer was 
awarded the championship; and when 
the yearling bull and 2-year-old heifer 
out of Augusta won first as produce of 
dam in every show of the year. 


And so we go on through the herd. 
Each animal recalls many hopes and 
final achievement, each has its distinct, 
individual record. They have all made 
good. We think back over the years 
and review the progress, the improve- 
ment, that has been wrought. It has 
been a long and interesting pursuit and 
now the returns are coming in to more 
than recompense for the investment of 
toil, of energy, of thought and finance. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE 
PICTURES 


Is there a student of animal 
breeding who will not be impressed 
by the evidence of Shorthorn 
achievement, as revealed in the 
photographs reproduced in _ this 
number,—in each succeeding issue 
of this magazine? Is there anyone 
anywhere engaged in livestock im- 
provement whose interest in this 
alluring field of endeavor will not 
be quickened by a study of these 
faithful likenesses? But what of 
those whose lot is cast with the 
Shorthorn; who are intimately fa- 
miliar with its form, its habits and 
temperament; who have followed 
the progress of the breed through 
the years; who are concerned with 
its development? Will they not be 
inspired as they analyze and com- 
pare these portraits as they read 
the pictorial story of Shorthorn ex- 
cellence? THE EDITOR. 











By Irrank ID. Tomsom 


oa og oa 


A heavy carpet of mixed grasses cov- 
ers the pastures. Time was when they 
were closely fed and the yield was scant, 
but the improving influence of the herd 
maintenance has had its useful effect 
and now the pasture season is limited 
only when the snows come deep and are 
slow in passing. Over in the fields the 


soil is black with abundant humus. 
There is a beauty in the landscape. The 
over-hanging trees that border the 


stream furnish a welcome shade in sum- 
mer, and, in turn, temper the chilly 
winds in winter. The squirrels scam- 
per about and the redbirds vigorously 
send forth their musical call from the 
uppermost branches. 

Returning by way of the buildings we 
pause for a final look at Field Marshal, 
the head of the herd. He has many 
trophies to his credit. How he has 
rounded out and what masculinity he 
possesses! The depth of covering over 
his loin and ribs, and fullness in the 
quarters, levelness of lines and breadth 
of beam we noted in all of the calves. 
There is a lordly,. majestic air about 
him, denoting prepotency—inherited 
characteristics. He walks away as be- 
comes his title, Marshal of the Field. 

Clearly we are on the right lines and 
our hopes are well-founded. A wonder- 
ful vocation this, stimulating our en- 
thusiasm, appealing always to our im- 
agination, commanding our ceaseless 
endeavor. 

The sun sinks toward the western ho- 
rizon and the treetops are aglow with 
its parting rays. Slowly, contentedly, 
in pairs and groups, as is their habit, 
the cattle move toward their accus- 
tomed, favored places of shelter. The 
lengthening shadows blend as the sun 
is lost behind the hills and twilight 
slowly spreads its filmy veil-of mystery. 
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King Baron 495053 


Western Star 471555 


Type’s Model 429408 Village Supreme 423865 


Maxwalton Pride 2d 410278 Burnbrae Sultan 385228 


First Prize Shorthorn Bulls—International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, 1916. 


The Story of a Bul 


I stood by the ringside at the Royal 
Show on a beautiful June day in 1899. 
Two roan heifers, one dark, the other 
light, occupied the close attention of two 
gentlemen in the ring. A gentleman 
stood beside me in the place where we 
could see to best advantage the strug- 
gles without movement that was taking 
place between the heifers for premier 
position in the greatest British show of 
the year. 

It was the lunch hour and even the 
momentous decision that must soon be 
made in that ring was not enough to 
keep the methodical Englishman from 
his noonday meal, so that there were 
few other witnesses than those men- 
tioned. 


“T like the dark heifer best, I be- 


lieve,” fell from my lips in words al- 
most inaudible, and “I like the light 
one,” was the response from my com- 


panion. “She has more scale.’ But the 
words were half whispered in both cases, 
for there could be no decided opinion 
between these two queens of the Short- 
horn world. The light one was the far- 
famed Cicely, bred and owned by Her 
Majesty, the Queen of the British Em- 
pire. The dark one was Bapton Pearl, 
bred and owned by the king of Short- 
horn breeders, J. Deane Willis. Cold 
blood had nothing to do with that epi- 
sode. Royalty every place, it was a 
tense moment for the few onlookers. 
Thus we account for opinions not too 
decided given by my companion, Mr. 
Booth, to me and by me to him. There 
was so little between two animals al- 
most perfect, but there had to be a dis- 
tinction and Cicely was made champion 
for the year. 

That was one time when the beautiful 
Bapton Pearl, with her smoothness, her 


sweetness, her wonderful natural flesh, 
was beaten, and no man could complain, 
nor could he complain if the decision 
had been otherwise. 

Fifty-one times first or champion at 
the big shows in England and Scotland, 
only beaten by the record of her sire, 
Count Lavender, he was fifty-two times 
first or champion at the same shows. 
This was the foundation laid deep and 
wide and strong. The structure that 
was to be built on this. base will be the 
subject of this story, a bull and a white 
bull. 

March, 1900, EB. S. Kelly, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, asked the writer to buy 
for him the best herd of Shorthorns to 
be found. In the lot and at its head, as 
the future proved, was the beautiful 
cow Bapton Pearl. She had given birth 
to one roan bull calf, afterward pur- 
chased by W. S. Marr and used by him 
until sold to D. R. Hanna of Ohio. This 
bull calf was Bapton Diamond, perhaps 
the best sire in Scotland during the 
short time he was used there. Bapton 
Pearl, when bought for Mr. Kelly, was 
in calf to Bapton Sultan, a promising 
young bull sold to go to the Argentine, 
not of pure Scotch blood, but a blood 
made by the mysterious intuition of that 
wizard amongst breeders, of the warm 
blood of his Cruickshank favorites and 
that of his father’s great, massive cows 
that had given him the name of a suc- 
cessful breeder for many years in Wilt- 
shire. It happened to be, or it was the 
right mixture, and the result was that 
he sired in Bapton Pearl’s calf, the sub- 
ject of this story, the bull Whitehall 
Sultan, the little white calf born at 
Springfield, Ill., after his mother had 
won as a three-year-old the first prize 
in the cow class. 


IBy IRobert Miller 


Stouffville, Ont. 


The whole herd had to be halted in 
this show circuit for two weeks, in order 
that the newcomer might have a chance 
for his life, for there seemed to be in- 
decision as to whether he would enter 
the struggle for supremacy in this world 
or slip over on the other side, where all 
was quiet and peaceful. The decision 
helped by the most careful nursing was, 
that he would enter the arena and make 
the fight though all the bulls in the 
world was against him. If the decision 
had been otherwise we could not have 
said more than this, “the beautiful Bap- 
ton Pearl gave birth to a white bull 
calf and his hold on life was so weak 
that it gave way. We would have wished 
to see him live.” 

We know now something of what the 
loss would have been to the cattle king- 
dom. Two years later at the Interna- 
tional the little white calf made his sec- 
ond appearance at a show, meeting 
some of the strongest bulls we had ever 
seen, and was given third place in the 
two-year-old class. For some reason 
there were more of the ‘men who 
know” hesitating as they passed him in 
the stall than at any other stall in the 
big building. It was not curiosity, it 
was not prejudice; it was that indefina- 
ble something that made the men think 
there was a future before that bull; 
that he was to play a part not heralded 
by the position he had won in the ring. 
While they said the decision was right, 
they believed the future would have 
something to disclose that men coulda 
not foresee, that intangible something 
that only the eye of faith can _ see. 
Men remember that something to this 
day and they wonder if they had not 
nearly seen into the unknown future, 
not very far away. 
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In 1904 as a three-year-old this white 
calf won second in the aged class and 
the color was growing in favor. His 
great son, Whitehall Marshall, the only 
son prepared for showing, was second 
in the senior yearling class. In 1905 
Whitehall Sultan was first in the aged 
bull class; Whitehall Marshall was first 
in the two-year-old class; Royal Sultan 
was second in the senior yearling class, 
and Glenbrook Sultan was first in the 
senior bull calf class. That was all of 
his progeny shown. 

In 1906 Whitehall Marshall was first 
in the aged bull class, Royal Sultan was 
first in the two-year-old class; the 
mighty Avondale was third in the jun- 
ior yearling class; Anoka Sultan was 
second in the senior yearling bull class. 
In the third generation a daughter of 
Whitehall Marshall was third in the 
senior heifer calf class and Whitehall 
Sultan was first with get of sire, his 
first year to compete. In 1907 White- 
hall Marshall was first and Whitehall 
King was third in the aged class. Avon- 
dale was third in the two-year-old class. 
Anoka Sultan was first as senior year- 
ling and Orange Sultan was fourth in 
junior yearlings. A grandson, Mar- 
shall’s Best, was fourth in senior bull 
calves. A granddaughter was fourth 
in junior yearlings and a daughter was 
second in senior heifer calves, while 
Whitehall Sultan was first on get of sire. 

In 1908 the four winning aged bulls, 
Whitehall King, Glenbrook Sultan, 
Whitehall Marshall, and Avondale, were 
sons. Anoka Sultan was second in the 


a grandson was third 
in the senior yearling class; another 
was fourth in junior yearlings; others 
were first and third in senior bull calves 
and second, third and fourth in junior 
bull calves. A granddaughter was first 
as two-year-old heifer; a daughter was 
fourth as senior yearling; another first 
as senior heifer calf; a granddaughter 
was fourth in same class, while another 
was second in junior heifer calves. 

Whitehall Sultan was first, Avondale 
second and Whitehall Marshall was 
fourth on get of sire. Whitehall King 
was champion of the show and every 
herd competing was headed by a son 
of the white calf. White was now al- 
most the favorite color. Today his grand- 
sons and granddaughters to the fifth and 
Sixth generations are breeding on, and 
the man feels in luck who has the blood 
to help him to keep in the procession. 

There may have been another male 
animal that revolutionized the breed to 
which he belonged in a way so ap- 
parent, so striking and so thorough, but 
I have no knowledge of him. 

Few have such a chance. Mr. Kelly’s 
herd in which he was used for two or 
more years had in it a collection of cows 
such as we have seldom if ever Known. 
Every calf there was developed and 
given a chance. After he was taken to 
Anoka every chance was given by mat- 
ing him with cows of the best kind. 

What a foolish man he would be who 
would undertake to estimate the good 
that this bull has done in the Shorthorn 
world. 


two-year class, 


The Shorthorn in America 


At North Dakota Agrir 


culltturall College 
By W. H. PETERS 


At present a small pure-bred Short- 
horn herd of the beef type is maintained 
at this station primarily for the prac- 
tice judging work with students. We 
have some good cows and also a few 
good heifers. We have for the past 9 or 
10 years practiced line breeding using 
only sires carrying Whitehall Sultan 
blood. The first bull used was Marshal 
Star, by Whitehall Marshal the sec- 
ond, Star of Avondale 352674 by Avon- 
dale. The present herd bull is a two- 
year-old line bred bull Village Sultan 
410465. He is by Village Pride, Village 
Pride by Gladstone, Gladstone by White- 
hall Sultan. Village Sultan is out of 
Queen Sultan by White Sultan and 
White Sultan by Whitehall Sultan. This 
bull was shown at five of the large state 
fairs last year, winning his class twice 
and never standing below fourth place, 


The old and oft-used expression, “A 
good bull is half the herd and a poor bull 
is all of it,’ never ceases to apply, and 
in practice it may be accepted as true. 
No breeder has ever made progress 
without the use of a good sire and it 
matters little how worthy the fe- 
males, if an inferior sire is used the re- 
sults are disappointing. 





Courtesy Lespedeza Farm, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 


Lespedeza Sultan 


Photo by Hildebrand 
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The Influence of the Shorthorn im Utalh 


iO JESSY SOURIS IP, CAMIINTE IO, Logan, (Ohta MM nnn 


The first cattle were brought to 
Utah in the late forties at the time of 
the Mormon trek from the Missouri 
River to the shores of the Great Salt 
Lake. As these cattle were secured in 
Iowa, Illinois and states east, it is quite 
likely that a large proportion of them 
had some Shorthorn blood in their 
veins. There is no authentic account 
of the first cow to make a permanent 
home in Utah, but we are safe in call- 
ing her a Shorthorn. Over three hun- 
dred head of cattle were brought to 
Utah during the first summer and from 
this beginning a powerful factor in the 
state’s agriculture developed. 


From the first, the red, white and roan 
were popular, and much of the good 
stock of the state traces to some of the 
big Shorthorn cattle brought in years 
ago. The foundation laid with these 
cattle has meant much in the building 
up of Utah herds. 


At the first fairs held in this state 
Shorthorns were prominent and some 
great ring battles were staged among 
the early breeders. Prominent among 


Tillis OUTLOO 


Your request for a few lines regarding 
Shorthorns received. So much could be 
said in favor of the Shorthorns that I 
scarcely know where to begin. First of 
all, I think they appeal to the average 
farmer in America—the man of mod- 
erate means, who must necessarily make 
every. dollar invested return as large a 
dividend as possible. To him the Short- 
horn cow means that his table will be 
furnished with cream, butter, cheese, 
etc., and that the calf can be disposed of 
at a good price for breeding purposes, 
should there be no demand in his im- 
mediate vicinity for the same. The 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association by put- 
ting on sales at various points from time 
to time enables him to send his calf to 
one of these auctions and receive a 
good price, so that it will not only pay 
a dividend on the investment, but be the 
means of helping to pay the mortgage 
on the farm or help to build up a 
greater herd. 

In my experience I have found many 
a poor man who started in this small, 
unassuming way, and today is a wealthy 
land owner and one of the influential 
breeders of Shorthorns. There is such a 
great future to the business and so much 
room at the top for the good ones that 
there is no limit to the progress that 
is yet to be made. In the last few 
years especially has there been a great 
demand for Shorthorns in the Southern 


the owners of Shorthorns in early days 
were Whites, Jennings, Fords, Clarks, 
who were later joined by younger breed- 
ers, such as Allen Brothers, Seeley and 
others. 


At the present writing Mr. John H. 
Seeley of Mt. Pleasant is the largest 
breeder of Shorthorns in Utah, and his 
Mountain Dell herd has done much to 
keep the breed prominently before the 
stockmen. The Carliles and Clydes at 
Heber, Nutter at Price, Waltons at 
Randolph, Belitho at Richfield, Ellisons 
at Layton, Stevens at Loa, Edwin Ben- 
nion and Quayle at Logan, have all been 
pushing the breed and have done much 
to popularize them with the range men. 


Recently a number of new breeders 
have been added to the list, among them 
Nebekers of Laketown, Mitchells and 
Day at Parowan. The Utah Agricul- 
tural College has been breeding Short- 
horns nearly twenty-five years and has 
sent out among breeders a number of 
good animals. 

No breed has done more for the live- 
stock interest in Utah than the Short- 
horn and it is doubtful if any other has 


or so-called “Cotton” states. After the 
boll weevel made it impossible for the 
large land owner of the south to make 
interest on his investment in raising 
cotton, they decided on diversified farm- 
ing, in fact, it is the only solution to 
this problem, and it is here that the 
Shorthorn has found a strong foothold. 
Great credit is due to the Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, and especially to 
Secretary Harding for sending men in 
this territory to talk and work with 
these plantation owners and assist them 
in buying, feeding and caring for their 
cattle as well as finding an outlet for 
their surplus stock. While the south 
has taken many thousand head of 
Shorthorns in the last few years, I be- 
lieve that this business is but in its 
infancy. 

Another great opening is the territory 
in the New England states, where until 
a few years ago the dairy cow ruled 
supreme. The high price of labor on 
these dairy farms, caused by the at- 
tractive prices paid in the cities, espe- 
cially in munition factories, has caused 
them to turn towards beef cattle and 
many a herd of so-called dairy cattle 
have been replaced by the red, white 
and roan. In the western states the 
Homestead Act, which divides up the 
large free range into smaller farms 
which are taken up by homesteaders 
means that the large herds of range 


accomplished as much. At the present 
time there is almost a boom on in Short- 
horn circles in the state and new herds 
are being founded every month. We ex- 
pect the number of pure-bred Short- 
horns owned in Utah to be double in a 
year or so what it was last year. 


There is of course need for new blood 
at all times, under conditions such as 
we have here, and so frequent calls will 
be made on eastern breeders for new 
stuff. 

Some damage has been done the 
Shorthorn cause in Utah during the last 
year by unscrupulous bull peddlers who 
have put off onto farmers several car- 
loads of culls that are a disgrace to 
any breed. If the eastern livestock 
breeder is far-sighted he will be careful 
about sending his culls here, because 
our stockmen may bite once, but only 
once, and it will make hard sledding for 
the pure-bred business in later years. 

It is to be hoped that the Shorthorn 
will remain a big factor in Utah cattle 
production, thus insuring size and flesh- 
ing qualities so much desired by the 
beef men. 


BY IFIRIED IREIPIPERT, Decatur, Ind, 


Prominent Livestock Auctioneer 


cattle must be dispersed, and in their 
place will be the dual-purpose Short- 
horn to help pay for his homestead. 


So, from all four corners of the earth 
there is a great demand for Shorthorn 
cattle, and when you take the small 
number of breeders that are trying to 
supply this great demand, it will mean 
that many years will go by before this 
demand will be supplied. 


With the foreign countries that are 
now sending their buyers here to buy 
our very best cattle, as is the case from 
Argentina and other countries, and 
when this terrible conflict in Europe 
is over with, they will naturally come 
here to replenish their herds. 


As soon as peace and quietude are re- 
stored in Mexico they will require more 
cattle there than the United States can 
supply. ; 

With all these conditions, I see noth- 
ing but a bright future and a profitable 
business for years to come to the man 
who is engaged in breeding Shorthorn 
cattle. 


The public auctions are very good 
guides, and when you find that an 
auction of thirty or forty cattle, with 
breeders assembled from eight or ten 
different states, and this you find true 
in any section of the country, it proves 
that cattle are scarce, and paying good 
dividends to their owners. 


Ap 
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MORE STEERS AND BETTER BULLS 


There is no herd of so high a standard 
that it does not occasionally produce an 
animal lacking in merit, and when male 
calves of indifferent character are forth- 
coming, they should be eliminated from 
consideration as breeders. That there 
are specific instances which furnish 
argument to the contrary we cannot 
deny, but these are the exception. With 
the encouraging range of values for 
good steers and the convenience in 
handling them as compared with bulls, 
breeders may safely and profitably act 
on this suggestion. It is neither neces- 
Sary nor desirable to sacrifice the best 
bulls for steer purposes, aS many have 
advocated doing in order to produce 
steers of the highest class. The pre- 
vailing demand for good bulls does not 
warrant their sacrifice and the perma- 
nency of the breed necessarily depends 
upon the use of the best sires available. 

The present tendency among farmers 
who are investing in registered Short- 
horns is to acquire them for the pur- 
pose of producing better commercial 
cattle. The element of speculation is 
eliminated. They do not assume the 
position that once they have obtained 
registered cattle they are entitled to a 
share of the breeders’ trade. Time was 
when such an impression was abroad, 
and the man who acquired possession 
of a few registered breeding cattle 
seemed to feel that the breeding fra- 
ternity was under obligation to patron- 
ize him. We do not mean to indicate 
that this was the prevailing attitude, 
but it was altogether too common. Hap- 
pily, farmers everywhere inclined to 
livestock, have come to recognize the 
advantage in dollars and cents that 
falls to. the producer of registered or 
pure-bred cattle, at the beef markets. 
Today, as never before in the history 
of the improved cattle industry, regis- 
tered cattle are demanded on the basis 
of actual intrinsic value. A more whole- 
some condition has never existed, and 
in order to maintain this advantage 
Shorthorn breeders will find it to their 
interests to see that their inferior bull 
ealves find their way into the feedlot 


and to the market as steers. The im- 
mediate cash returns through either 
channel are not far apart. There is 


quite as much inducement from the im- 
mediate profit standpoint to develop a 
good steer as to grow out and market 
a bull of ordinary merit. With the in- 
creasing number of pure-bred cattle the 
tendency in this direction should in- 
crease. Many a breeder today is con- 
verting his whole crop of bull calves 


into market steers, and with this custom 
increasing the practical worth of im- 
proved blood is more widely demon- 
strated. 

There is an advertising value in the 
breeding and making of good steers that 
does not come with the production of 
bulls of medium quality. That beef 
breed which does not show superiority 
in the steers it furnishes the market, 
loses an advantage that it cannot afford 
to sacrifice. 

There is no herd so worthy nor so 
richly bred that there is not an occa- 
sional bull calf that is a fitter candidate 
for the feedlot than for the breeding 
herd; and in many herds the majority 
of the bull calves should find their way 
to the shambles as bullocks. As stated 
above, this does not involve less profit, 





BIINDER FOR THE SHORTHORN 
; IN AMERICA 


This office is prepared to furnish 
a binder in which to file copies of 
THE SHORTHORN IN AMERICA. 
This binder will hold twenty-four 
copies, or six years’ issues of this 
magazine. Its value will be readily 
recognized as a means of preserv- 
ing these copies and the informa- 
tion and records they contain. We 
have had from all parts of the 
country requests for a binder for 
this purpose, and are pleased to 
advise that we can now supply one. 
The price, postpaid, is $1.00. 


but it does insure a higher standard for 
the breed as a whole. The practice 
should be widely adopted, that its ben- 
efits may be more widely distributed 
and as a safeguard against the future. 


THE DENVER SHOW 


There has grown up at Denver, Colo., 
a livestock show of large proportions. 
At the opening Western Livestock Show 
at Denver but a few years ago but three 
Shorthorn exhibitors were entered in the 
breeding classes. At the recent show, 
held January last, more than ten times 
the number of Shorthorn exhibitors 
were entered—a suggestion of the 
growth of this exposition. In all de- 
partments an expansion similar to this 
has been made. This has become the 
meeting ground for the ranchmen of 
Colorado, the other western states, the 
corn belt feeders and breeders. A great 
feeder market has been established and 
these mountain-grown steers! have gained 
popularity among the feeders through 
the corn belt. 

Each year the exhibit in the carload 
division shows an increase in numbers 
and a proportionate increase among the 
prospective buyers from the Mississippi 
valley. The corn belt breeders find a re- 
ciprocal market for their bulls and all 
of the available space in the stock yards 
is filled with steers from the ranches and 
bulls. from the corn belt farms. Bach 
year the number of breeding cattle from 
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the ranch country shows an increase, 
not only in numbers, but in quality and 
value. 

The day may come when this great 
grazing country will produce its own 
bulls to a very large extent. It was 
noted in the sales held at the last show 
that breeders from east of the Missis- 
sippi River were not averse to selecting 
herd bulls produced in the mountain 
states. Perhaps the day will come when 
many western grown herd headers will 
find their way to the herds of the cen- 
tral and eastern states, just as the west- 
ern breeders will, no doubt, continue to 
draw upon the eastern herds for breed- 
ing stock. It will be a fair interchange 
and a natural one. 


A study of the carload exhibits in the 
fat and feeder classes showed a predomi- 
nance of Shorthorn blood. Many brockle 
faces and many black skins were in evi- 
dence, but there was no denying the 
presence of Shorthorn blood in the great 
majority of the exhibits. These western 
rangemen do business on a _ practical 
basis. They recognize the need and 
value of scale, bone and fleshing quality 
and they have never wavered in their 
faith in the Shorthorn to provide these 
indispensable characteristics. Hence 
Shorthorn blood continues in favor. 


A number of carloads of Shorthorn 
bulls were sold to western ranchmen 
who have heretofore relied upon bulls of 
other breeds. This is but a straw in the 
wind. It remains only for the Shorthorn 
breeders to send to the Denver market a 
better class of breeding bulls and in- 
creased entries in the breeding classes. 
The market is there. It remains for the 
Shorthorn producers to make the best 
use of the opportunity, and that can 
only be done by raising the standard of 
the Shorthorn exhibits and sale offerings 
throughout. It should not be understood 
that these exhibits and sale cattle have 
been of indifferent character, for the 
contrary is true, but we are equipped to 
make a still better showing, and in view 
of the prospective trade opportunities, 
we should raise the standard still higher. 


KEEP THEM DIVIDED 


The best results in the handling of 
growing stock are obtained when they 
are Separated as to ages. When calves 
ranging from one month to eight or ten 
months are kept in the same lot and fed 
at the same trough the younger ones are 
invariably at a disadvantage. So it is 
when yearlings and 2-year-olds are run 
together—the younger things do not 
have a fair show and consequently do 
not thrive as well nor do the 2-year-old 
heifers have an equal chance when kept 
with mature cows. 


If the herd is divided chiefly as to 
ages with a view to affording a little 
extra protection to the weaker ones, 
better results will be obtained. These 
Suggestions apply more particularly to 
the feeding period although it may be 
practiced during the pasture season 
with good results. 
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A COSTLY WEAKNESS 


A bull was being exhibited at a lead- 
ing show and the owner felt confident 
that he would land at the top of the 
class. The bull was well fleshed, showed 
more than ordinary scale, had a splendid 
coat of hair and generally a pleasing 
form except for one glaring weakness— 
avery slack back. He was finally placed 
far down the line. 

The owner said, “What’s the difference 
if his back is down if it is well covered 
with meat?” 

This “difference’ was forcibly illus- 
trated in the sale of two steers, one with 
a slack back and the other with a level 
top line. There was a considerable dif- 
ference in the price in favor of the one 
with the level top line. When they were 
dressed out the carcasses were used for 
demonstration purposes at a well-known 
experiment station. The killing quali- 
ties of the two steers were equal. The 
covering of flesh over the loin in the 
two was similar and there was no ap- 
parent reason why there should be a 
difference in price. 

The demonstrator, a man of long ex- 
perience and wide observation, said, ‘‘The 
butcher buyer discriminates against this 
steer because he is slack in the back, 
and you as a producer lose, but the 
meat from this steer will sell just as 
high as from the other steer and when 
you buy it over the counter you will pay 
just as much. That is where the butcher 
makes.” 


THE HERDSMAN 


There is no business in which intelli- 
gent care and attention to details has a 
more important place than in the breed- 
ing of registered livestock. The very 
nature of the business necessitates close 
attention to each individual and the pos- 
sibilities resulting from such attention 
are so inviting as to encourage the most 
painstaking care. The investment in a 
breeding herd of Shorthorns represents 
comparatively large values, and when 
the necessary land and farm equipment 
for the successful handling of the herd 
are added, the amount takes on liberal 
proportions. This aggregate investment 
is too great to be handled in a careless, 
indifferent manner. Shiftless methods 
are costly in any business and decidedly 
so when applied to the breeding of im- 
proved livestock. 

The evidence of good management es- 
tablishes confidence with the prospective 
purchaser and this has a liberal selling 
value. Accuracy of breeding dates is 
one of the chief requisites in establish- 
ing this confidence. Secure fences and 
the protection of the breeding animals 
by proper division and distribution in 
the various lots and paddocks is essen- 
tial. These protective measures and 
many others quite as imperative require 
the time and attention of an intelligent, 
industrious man whom we have come to 
designate as the herdsman. Whether it 
is the owner of the establishment, his 
son or sons, a neighbor’s son or an ex- 
perienced Scotchman is entirely inciden- 
tal. The need is for someone who will 


give close and intelligent attention to 
the herd every day and almost every 
hour in the day. 

The more knowledge the care-taker, 
the herdsman, has concerning the details 
of herd management, the more valuable 
he is, provided he acts upon this knowl- 
edge and is diligent and reliable. It 
isn’t necessary that he go up and down 
the country with a show herd. It 
isn’t necessary that he should be famil- 
iar with all of the individual character- 
istics, the weak points and the strong 
points of the various show animals that 
compete in the contests throughout the 
land. Neither is it necessary that he be 
skilled in the arts and practices of the 
professional show man. What he most 
needs to know is how to take care of the 





SALES RECORD SHEETS 


This office is prepared to furnish 
specially ruled and headed sales 
record leaves, same size as registry 
certificates which are designed to 
fit ring binder and can be inserted 
in back part of binder—price 5 
cents each. Each leaf is ruled on 
both sides, affording space for 
thirty-four animals. A record of 
sales of Shorthorns raised on farm 
or bought and sold, may prove of 
great value after a lapse of time. 








individuals in the breeding herd; how 
to look after the matrons during the 
calving period and the calves when they 
come; how to keep the young things 
growing; how to Keep the stock bulls in 
healthy, vigorous condition; how to 
keep on friendly terms with the cattle— 
in other words, how to get the best out 
of each individual and out of the herd 
as a whole. He should acquire a practi- 
cal knowledge of the effect of the vari- 
ous feeds and the value of their combi- 
nation. He should learn to use to the 
best advantage the forage and the grains 
produced on the farm. To sum it up, he 
needs a fair amount of every-day com- 
mon sense, reliability, and a willingness 
to work. 

What is such a man or boy worth? 
Have you such a one in charge of your 
herd? If not, give a little thought to 
the matter. Take note of the losses you 
have sustained and consider the possible 
profits resulting from good care. The 
usefulness of the herd, in a large meas- 
ure, depends upon the herdsman. The 
investment in the services of such a man 
need not be burdensome. Perhaps you 
have a boy who is anxious to try his 
hand in the care of the breeding herd. 
His personal interest in the undertaking 
would certainly increase his efficiency. 
Perhaps your neighbor has a boy who 
yearns for the opportunity. It is a re- 
sponsibility that appeals to the young 
man. 

Your case may not require the em- 
ployment of a so-called expert, and come 
to think of it there is no reason why ex- 
pertness should not be more widely dis- 
tributed. As between expertness with 
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lack of industry and genuine interest 
with a little lack of expertness, the lat- 
ter would seem to be preferable. 

The point not to be lost sight of is that 
every breeding herd needs close atten- 
tion twelve months in the year and every 
day in the month. This care, or the lack 
of it, may determine your success or 
failure as a breeder. The herd manage- 
ment should be somebody’s first duty. 


SALE SHOW CONTESTS 

Show contests in connection with dis- 
trict and state association sales are be- 
coming more and more popular. They 
create active interest among the con- 
signors and encourage them to grow out 
and condition their animals much bet- 
ter. The contests are limited, and should 
be, to the animals consigned to the sale. 
This invariably stimulates the consign- 
ors to give their entries sufficient care 
and feed to put them in thrifty growing 
condition. 

It is advisable to offer prizes as an 
inducement to raise the standard as 
much as possible. The American Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association is inclined to 
co-operate with such associations by 
offering two trophies, one for the best 
bull and one for the best female in the 
sale, and in addition to this, a reason- 
able cash appropriation. 

The plan was undertaken in a limited 
way and has proven so useful that it has 
been extended. No general rule is ap- 
plied, each application being considered 
on its merits. The results obtained thus 


- far have been gratifying and it is the 


hope of the Association that an in- 
creased number of state, inter-state and 
district associations will adopt sale 
methods that will make it appropriate 
for the parent association to co-operate 
with them in this matter of prizes for 
sale show contests. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR AGAIN 

The term senior calf applies to one 
that was dropped between September 
Ist and January ist preceding the fall 
fairs. For instance, calves dropped be- 
tween September ist, 1916, and January 
1st, 1917, will be known as senior calves 
in the fall shows of 1917. 

Junior calves are those dropped after 
January 1st and before September 1st. 
In other words, calves dropped between 
January ist and September ist of this 
year are eligible to entry as junior 
calves in the fall fairs. 

The management of the winter shows 
use the same dates, so that calves that 
are eligible in either the junior or senior 
classes in the fall fairs are eligible in 
the winter and early spring shows. 
Calves that are juniors and seniors this 
year become junior and senior yearlings 
next year. 

Senior champions are selected from 
the first-prize winners in the 2-year-old 
and aged classes. Junior champions are 
chosen from the first-prize winners in 
the junior and senior calf and junior 
and senior yearling classes. The junior 
and senior champions then compete for 
grand championship. This rule applies 
both to the bull and female classes. 
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Kansas College Show Steers 


The Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege has for a number of years followed 
the practice of breeding Shorthorn 
steers which are shown at the state 
fairs, the National Western Show at 
Denver, the American Royal at Kansas 
City and the International at Chicago. 
Occasionally it is necessary because of 
the limited number of Shorthorn fe- 
males owned on the college farm, to 
purchase a steer from outside sources 
that the herds may be filled with calves 
of the proper ages, but the intention is 
to keep before our students at all times 
the possibility of breeding their own 
steers rather than purchasing them for 
show purposes only. 


During the year 1916 we have made 
five shows. The Shorthorn steer, King 
Dale, was the champion steer at the 
Denver show in January; was not 
shown at Topeka or Hutchinson State 
Fairs; was third in class at the Royal 
and second at the International. The 
steer, Kansas Dale, was the first prize 
two-year-old and Barmpton Dale was 
the first prize Shorthorn calf at Denver. 
At the Topeka State Fair the steer, 
Merry Dale, was the first prize two- 
year-old, all breeds competing, and the 
champion steer of the Show. The same 
rating was awarded at the State Fair at 
Hutchinson. At the Royal and at the 
International, Merry Dale was made 
first prize two-year-old and champion 
‘Shorthorn steer. Barmpton Dale was 
the first prize yearling at the American 
Royal and at the International Shows; 
the reserve champion Shorthorn steer at 
the Royal, and the reserve champion 
yearling at the International. Archer 
Dale, a junior yearling, was Shown only 
at the Royal, where he won second, and 
at the International he won first prize, 
being made reserve champion Short- 
horn steer. Barmpton Prince, pur- 
chased in dam from Tomson Brothers, 
was second prize calf at Topeka and 
Hutchinson, first prize senior Shorthorn 
calf at the Royal and sixth prize calf 
at the International. 


The Shorthorn herd was awarded first 
prize at Denver, Topeka, American 
Royal, and the International and was 
reserve champion herd, all breeds com- 
peting, at the same show. In addition 
to this the group of Shorthorn steers 
shown by the institution this year won 
first prize for the best group of three 
steers calved since January, 1914, sired 
by the same bull. This was won by 
Merry Dale, Barmpton Dale and Gallant 
Dale, all sired by Matchless Dale. This 
is the first time in the history of the 
International that this particular award 
has been given to a group of Shorthorn 
steers. At the same show the Clay, 
Robinson Special for the best group of 
five steers exhibited by an agricultural 
college was awarded to the five sons of 
Matchless Dale. This is the first time 
that this award has ever been made to 
a group of Shorthorn steers and the 


By Prof. W. A. Cochel 


Manhattan, Kan, 





PRIVATE RECORD BINDER 


The Binder is fitted with a“leaf 
for each letter of the alphabet, also 
a few extras, and is of the proper 
size to fit the certificates of regis- 
try. When the latter are placed in 
same and filed alphabetically they 
are readily located when reference 
to same is desired. The leaves of 
the Binder are index ruled on one 
side and on the reverse side are 
Produce tables, thus an arrange- 
ment is provided for the easy and 
simple keeping of a private record 
of the herd and preservation of 
certificates of registry. The Binder 
is furnished by this Association at 
the wholesale cost, postpaid, of two 
dollars ($2). Binder will hold 150 
certificates. Address this office. 





first time that it has ever been made 
to a group of steers all of which were 
bred by the institution exhibiting them. 
In addition to the winnings of the 
steers during the past year they have 
been used, when at home, for class- 
room work in livestock judging and have 
served as examples to the students of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College 
as the type of Shorthorns which are 
most in demand and most profitable. 
The income from the Shorthorn steers, 
which is used for maintenance of the 
show herd, during the year 1916 from 
prizes and sales was $2,280. All the 
eattle exhibited excepting Barmpton 
Prince were sired by Matchless Dale; 
no two of them out of the same dam, 
which gives to our students one of the 
strongest possible demonstrations of the 


value of a pure-bred, prepotent sire. 
This is even more strongly emphasized 
when it is considered that the cows 
which have produced these steers have 
been from what is generally termed the 
plainer families and the least expensive 
type of pure-bred Shorthorn females. 
Matchless Dale, the sire, a son of 
Avondale, ten years old last December, 
is an exceptionally smooth, thick-bodied 
bull with an abundance of quality and 
extremely mellow and pliable hide, and 
is especially attractive because of the 
character and masculinity as shown in 
his head and crest. During the past five 
years while he has been in use as a herd 
bull he has been handled by 38,200 stu- 
dents in the livestock judging classes, 
thus serving not only as a profitable 
sire, but as a most useful individual for 
instructional work. It might be of in- 
terest to state in this connection that 


his disposition is of the very best and 


that none of the calves that have been 
sired by him in the last four years have 
ever given us any trouble either in the 
classroom, feedlot, or in the showyard. 
The statement has frequently been 
made that Matchless Dale has sired 
more first prize and champion steers 
than any other bull of his own or any 
other breed. He is still in use in the 
college herd and we will continue to 
use him as long as possible even though 
many good offers have been made to the 
institution to exchange him for younger 
bulls or to dispose of him outright for 
very flattering cash offers. This bull 
has done more to put the college Short- 
horn herd before the public than any 
other one factor in its development. 
During the present breeding season not 
a single cow has been returned to him 
for a second service, which indicates 
that he is not only a breeding bull of 
marked excellence, but also one of the 
most certain that we have ever owned. 





Courtesy Kansas Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas 


Matchless Dale, Sire of the Kansas College 


Steers 
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A. Promising Fiel 


It affords me much pleasure to express 
through the columns of THE SHORT- 
HORN IN AMERICA some views con- 
cerning the policy of the American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, and at 
the same time present a subject which 
can hardly fail to appeal to thoughtful 
breeders of beef cattle from an educa- 
tional standpoint. 


The following remarks on both of 
these subjects are the result of personal 
observation and association entirely. 
The fruits of the first are already be- 
coming manifest, while the second seems 
to be on the eve of seed time, opening 
the door to vast opportunities where a 
golden harvest awaits the wakeful 
reaper. 


It must be apparent to even the most 
eareless observer, or even those holding 
biased opinions, that the American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association has 
aroused itself from a state of lethargy, 
to adopt a broad and constructive pol- 
icy, and is quietly, yet nevertheless 
firmly, bending every effort to put 
the same into operation. Narrow-mind- 
ed, selfish, or egotistical methods, ap- 
parently have no part in the plan, 
neither do seeming obstacles, or preju- 
dices for one moment deter operations. 
A full measured object is in view, and 
a goal is to be won. 


It might not be amiss to briefly men- 
tion a few things the Shorthorn Asso- 
ciation is doing for the benefit of the 
breed. In the first place any intending 
purchaser visiting any one of the prin- 
cipal centers of livestock production, 
can readily secure reliable information 
free, as to where the kind and class of 
Shorthorns he is looking for may be 
secured, and in many instances the 
price also. Why is this possible? Be- 
cause a field representative of the as- 
sociation is there for that purpose, and 


not infrequently he will accompany the’ 


prospective purchaser to where the cat- 
tle are, and assist him in buying. Sure- 
ly this is a step in the right direction, 
and one most helpful to both buyer and 
breeder. 

Again we find a trip was made by 
the secretary of the association to South 
America to further the interest of the 
breed, and it certainly “has borne much 
fruit, for a cargo of select breeding cat- 
tle left the United States some time ago, 
and another ere this has crossed the 
equator, and will soon be advertising 
themselves in their new home in the 
far away rich southern republic. These 
shipments cannot fail to be the entering 
wedge to future trade between this 
country and the Argentine. In addition 
a reciprocity has been entered into be- 
tween the countries in the exchange of 
judges, which has certainly not only 
given the highest satisfaction, but has 
established a high class precedent in 
judging in this country for all breeds. 


fap) 


By Josepla IE. Paimter 


Denver, Colo. 
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Lucille, Junior Champion Female at the South West American Live Stock 
Show, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


In publishing THE SHORTHORN IN 
AMERICA by the association in the in- 
terest of the breed, a great field is cov- 
ered, its mission being solely to spread 
the gospel of the Shorthorn, without 
looking for financial support from sub- 
scribers and advertisements. This tends 
to keep its columns free from influence, 
or patronage for individual gains. 


Before leaving these subjects entirely, 
I feel it in order to submit the following 
remarks, for those who might be inter- 
ested. In all probability it is the result 
of an unpremeditated condition rather 
than the effort of individuals, or asso- 
ciations, but all will readily agree that 
too many scrub bulls of the beef breeds 
are finding their way to the ranges of 
the west, for the ultimate benefit of 
anyone. It is also true more scrub 
Hereford bulls are being used on the 
ranges than Shorthorns, and it is also a 
fact that considerable less money buys a 
better Shorthorn bull than a Hereford 
can be bought for. Now can anyone 
possibly be so short-sighted, or blinded 
to the fact that he fails to foresee the 
produce of the superior Shorthorn bull 
is going to show up better than that of 
the inferior Hereford bull, no matter 
what the latter’s rustling qualities may 
be. It would unquestionably seem now, 
of all times, the future cannot afford to 
be sacrificed on the altar of profits, just 
for today. 

Passing on to the second or educa- 
tional subject, it necessarily deals with 
new territory. Pioneer work has al- 


ways called for sacrifices before the un- ° 


developed opportunities and resources 
yield their reward. Many may wonder 


where new territory is to be found, but 
none can deny the wisdom or necessity 
of developing new territory if such ex- 
ists, especially viewing the situation of 
the bull market at the close of the re- 
cent Denver’ show. Possibly many 
breeders of the corn belt do not pause 
to consider that in the years last past, 
they have not only supplied the west 
with range bulls, but have also sold 
foundation herds of pure-bred_ stock. 
These are now seeking to market their 
surplus, and naturally enough believe in 
advocating the principle of patronizing 
home industry. Optimism is a wonder- 
ful endowment if supported by reason, 
but it has manifestly been evident for 
some time the crest of the wave has 
been reached from unsolicited avenues, 
and hereafter unlimited demand at high 
prices for everything that will pass as 
a bull will grow less. Real develop- 
ment in any industry proves its worth 
as the years go by, and comes not from 
inflated values, neither consequent years 
of depression, but rather that which is 
founded upon a more substantial basis 
than fad or fashion, which of necessity 
must sooner or later culminate in spec- 
ulation. 


On the west side of the Cascades and 
Sierras is a land of promise that is 
searcely scratched from the standpoint 
of beef production, and what does exist 
in the majority of instances is very 
crude when viewed from up-to-date 
practical economic methods. Some 
good herds are to be found, these with 
others of inferior quality only serve to 


demonstrate the wonderful possibilities 
the country possesses in forage, 


feed, 
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and climatic advantages. The valleys 
are fruitful and productive beyond ques- 
tion. Grass grows in wonderful pro- 
fusion, and affords all the year round 
grazing. Vast tracts of cut over timber 
lands now grown and matted over with 
a rich carpet of grass are awaiting the 
establishing of herds of cattle to graze 
off this grass. In fact many rich lum- 
ber companies are. embarking in the 
cattle business, or looking for an op- 
portunity to do so, realizing a valuable 
asset has been lying idle long enough. 


Dairying has taken possession of the 
coastal country almost unanimously, 
simply because it offered the least re- 
sistance, and presumably quicker re- 
turns for there is an ever growing de- 
mand. Probably nowhere can more 
numerous or more extensive herds of 
high class cattle of the dairy breeds be 
found, going to show that wealth and 
enterprise both exist throughout the en- 
tire region and will be freely used when 
the practical side is fully demonstrated. 
It is not unsafe to predict that when 
the people of this country go in for beef 
production commensurate with its pos- 
sibilities both from a range and pure- 
bred standpoint no section of the United 
States will surpass it and few equal it. 
The dairy herds can still continue and 
yet leave ample room for the establish- 
ing of unnumbered pure-bred herds, 
which can be maintained in the highest 
state of efficiency, and yet neither of 
these will interfere with the production 
of the commercial article, for the rea- 
son that the grass growing on the dis- 
tant hills and ranges is not available for 
intensified methods. 


A good illustration may be had of the 
limited production of beef in comparison 
to the extent of territory involved. From 
Seattle to San Diego, or in other words 





Courtesy J. E. Crosbie, Tulsa, Okla. 


throughout the entire Pacific coast re- 
gion, not a competitive livestock mar- 
ket exists, although I understand an ef- 
fort is being made to establish such. 
History reveals the fact that whenever 
the livestock production of any section 
warrants the establishing of markets 
they are speedily forthcoming. An in- 
cident typical of this country occurred 
when a butcher was expected to buy 
some forty or fifty head of cattle. The 
next day these cattle were located in 
the midst of an abundance of feed of 
various kinds, and the owner of both 
the feed and cattle is rich in oil and 
lumber, in addition to this vast prop- 
erty and livestock, and I ventured the 
remark, “Why do you not put some of 
this feed into these cattle and make 
them better, and bring more money?” 
And I received the prompt reply, 
“What's the use, we don’t have to, we 
can sell them without.’ This sentence 
seems to sum up in a nut-shell the 
whole situation. What’s the use of pay- 
ing $200 for a bull when a $50 bull will 
get aS many calves? The sentiment, 
you have to show me, is very prevalent 
throughout this country and leaves old 
Missouri far outclassed, but when they 
come they come fast, and they demand 
the best. It resolves itself into a case 
of education, by illustration and dem- 
onstration, backed by intelligent pur- 
poseful efficiency. The goods must be 
taken to them, they will not go to the 
mountain, and yet the work does not 
belong to the individual. It should be 
undertaken in a manner that will in- 
spire confidence, and insure permanency. 
Direct personal gains should be elim- 
inated, likewise dealers’ profits. The 
development must be free from entan- 
glements and personal greed if a large 
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Choice Goods, the Highest Priced Animal in the Shorthorn Sale at the South 
West American Live Stock Show, Oklahoma City, Okla., Selling for 
$1,375 to J. R. Whisler, Watonga, Oklahoma. 
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and profitable business is to be devel- 
oped. 

You who are dwelling amidst scenes 
of ice and snow of long duration, pic- 
ture if you can a vast empire which 
at this very moment, February 1st, is 
carpeted with luxuriant grass of the 
greenest green and a foot high. Then 
also witness enormous stretches of pro- 
ductive valleys yielding five crops of 
alfalfa a year, and many weeks of graz- 
ing besides. Add to this barley of un- 
equaled quality and quantity, and any 
other feed or product which might be 
desired, but which is not now produced 
except in limited quantities because it 
is not the custom, and they maintain 
is not necessary. 


Great credit is due the college at Da- 
vis for their enterprise and achievement 
as exemplified at the last International 
in winning championship and reserve on 
steers. This lesson, valuable as it is to 
the entire country, should serve doubly 
so to the stockmen of the Pacific coast. 
They need to be shown that it is worth 
while to abandon obsolete methods and 
adopt a system which will produce two 
pounds of beef and of better quality 
Where one was produced before. They 
already hold within their grasp the nec- 
essary combination for the successful 
production of livestock, unlimited feeds 
of the highest nutritive quality, and un- 
equaled climatic conditions. 


It should not be understood the same 
blanket conditions universally prevail. 
For instance, Portland and adjacent ter- 
ritory contain some good cattle, and it 
is a well known fact that California has 
some good herds also, but the foregoing 
condition does generally exist in the 
eattle country tributary to Medford, 
Ashland, Rogue River, and Klamath 
Falls in southern Oregon, and thence 
south through northern California to 
Sacramento and on down through the 
San Joaquin Valley, extending over a 
territory of approximately a thousand 


miles. 


It is not necessary here to go into de- 
tails of how this work of education 
should be undertaken, suffice it to say 
the opportunity offers, the work is le- 
gitimate, and the undertaking worthy of 
the best effort and the prize is well 
worth striving for. It should be re- 
garded as significant the Shorthorn is 
already more prevalent and strongly en- 
trenched in this territory than any other 
section of the entire country west of 
the Missouri River. This feature of it- 
self should be sufficient to warrant pro- 
tection. We are at the door of a pro- 
gressive age, which contains nothing in 
its program akin to the policy of let us 
alone, or looking backward. Neverthe- 
less, one cannot ignore the persistent 
refrain still echoing out of the some- 
what now distant and almost forgotten 
past, “Westward the star of Empire 
wends its way” and ever it will pros- 
perously continue to follow the sun as it 
travels in its daily journey towards the 
sunset beyond the Golden Gate. 


April l, 1057 
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The Farmer's Opportunity 


MHA AHN BBN? CARLOS C. IPALMIER of the lowa Homestead _ Wiliiminininiiii in ininiiinitit 


There is no more interesting or prof- 
itable branch of agriculture or its al- 
lied pursuits than the breeding of pure- 
bred livestock. The average farmer 
seems to consider this branch of farm- 
ing as a business in itself and one that 
is not intended for his particular case. 
In this connection the breeder of pure- 
bred livestock is largely at fault. He 
takes it for granted that his neighbor 
farmers are not interested in his breed- 
ing operations and he does nothing to 
get them interested. If he would but 
enlighten them on different phases of 
the business that seem dark and show 
them that there is nothing connected 
with the industry but that any good 
farmer can easily master, many more 
new men would engage in the breeding 
business. The mind of every intelli- 
gent man is open to a logical argument 
and when he is convinced that some 
new line of endeavor, which he is cap- 
able of prosecuting, means added reve- 
nue to his income, that man is a con- 
vert to the cause. Too few breeders 
make any effort whatever to disillusion 
their neighbors of the many erroneous 
ideas that they entertain regarding the 
breeding of pure-bred livestock. 


The good farmer who takes good care 
of his livestock is the backbone of the 
livestock industry and is deserving of 
much credit. I shall attempt to dem- 
onstrate that this class of farmers 
could add pure-bred cattle to their farm- 
ing operations, and not only increase 
their earnings, but get more pleasure 
out of their vocation in life. 


Any farmer operating a quarter sec- 
tion or more has an opportunity to in- 
crease his profits very materially if he 
would purchase pure-bred cattle and give 
them proper care. The first objection 
usually raised is that the investment 
is too large. This is a mistaken idea, 
as it is not necessary to buy any large 
number of high priced cattle as a nu- 
eleus for a herd. If two young cows 
with heifer calves at foot were pur- 
chased as a foundation, it would be pos- 
sible, providing every other calf is a 
heifer, and if the heifers were bred to 
calve when two years of age, to pro- 
duce 146 cattle in 10 years. On this 
basis there would be 72 bulls which 
could be disposed of as they are grown 
at profitable prices. Every two years it 
would be necessary to purchase a new 
herd bull. It will readily appear that 
the income from the 72 bulls produced, 
together with the selling price of the 
five herd bulls to be disposed of during 
the 10-year period, would easily repay 
the original investment, as well as for 
the feed consumed by the entire herd 
during the 10 years, unless the original 
purchases had been made at exorbitant 
prices. This being true, the breeder 
would have 74 females as his net profit 
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Sale Day at Saunders’ Farm 


for his efforts along this particular 
branch of his farming operations. While 
some ability as a salesman is a material 
advantage to a man breeding pure-bred 
livestock, yet any farmer of average 
ability could not sell his cattle so cheap 
that they would not make a good profit 
over raising grade cattle if the above 
plan was followed. 

An experience covering ‘some ten 
years as a livestock representative of a 
farm paper has brought to my personal 
observation many cases of exceptional 
profits being realized by good corn belt 
farmers from the breeding of pure-bred 
cattle. One case comes to mind where 
a farmer purchased his first two Short- 
horn cows at $320 and $365 each. One 
of these cows raised only 5 calves and 
the other 9, and during 12 years’ time 


_this farmer sold his bulls at good prices 


and after reserving 20 of the best fe- 
males for his breeding herd, advertised 
a sale and sold his surplus at an aver- 
age of $189 per head and that at a time 
when cattle were selling much lower 
than they are at the present. A number 
of instances of such profitable ventures 
ean be recalled, 

I will not attempt to say what price 
the beginner should pay for his founda- 
tion cows and bulls, other than to ad- 
monish him to buy good cattle. The 
selling price of the cattle produced, 
other things being equal, will be in 
proportion to the quality and breeding 
of the cattle purchased for foundation 
stock. Two causes of most failures in 
the breeding of pure-bred livestock are, 
first, the fact that the beginner did not 
purchase good enough foundation stock, 
and, second, the lack of proper care. In 
regard to care, I will repeat what is said 


above as to the quality of the cattle 
purchased in that the selling price of 
the cattle produced will also be in pro- 
portion to the care given them. There 
are many opinions as to what consti- 
tutes proper care of a herd of pure-bred 
eattle, but there is no reservation to 
the truth of the statement that the bet- 
ter the care given the calves, the high- 
er will be their selling price. The av- 
erage American breeder of pure-bred 
livestock is slow to realize the truth of 
the above statement. Our brethren 
across the Atlantic have long since 
proven that the better the care given 
pure-bred livestock, the larger the re- 
turns to the breeder. No one is in bet- 
ter position to give the calf the care 
that it justly deserves than the good 
corn belt farmer. 


In conclusion let me say that the fu- 
ture holds in store great things for the 
farmer who will engage in the breeding 
of Shorthorn cattle. The business can 
be made just as big as the ability of 


the man who engages in it. No other 
breed association lends aS much en- 
couragement and help to the small 


breeder and beginner as does the Amer- 
ican Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 
This should be an important considera- 
tion in the choice of breeds. 


Many a bull is ruined through lack 
of care during his first year. Bull calves 
and young growing bulls should be lib- 
erally fed with a ration that will contri- 
bute to the building of bone and muscle. 
Excessive fat is not desired. It may be 
supplied later. Build the foundation 
first. 
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The Shorthorn in America 


The Minnesota Shorthorm 


No particular credit accrues to that 
race of plants or animals which thrives 
only under peculiarly favorable cirecum- 
stances. Rich black soil, plenty of 
moisture, abundant sunshine and care- 
ful cultivation make a failure of the 
corn crop almost an impossibility. 
Persistent pastures, silage and grain 
without limit and comfortable quarters 
make Mistress Dairy Cow a constant 
source of profit. Bulging corn cribs, 
lofts of appetizing clover and climes of 
a temperate nature make the market 
topping steer a creature of reasonable 
certainty. Under such circumstances 
the much abused law regarding the sur- 
vival of the fittest enters but slightly 
into the question of agricultural profits. 
When it comes to a study of some breed 
adapting itself to conditions not always 
the most favorable, the case of the 
Shorthorn cow in Minnesota becomes of 
more than passing interest. 

By no stretch of imagination or over- 
flow of enthusiasm could the most ar- 
dent booster of the state of Minnesota 
name his commonwealth as an _ ideal 
home for cattle raising. Old timers in- 
form us that when the hardy buffalo 
roamed at will, Minnesota did not meet 
with his favor as a winter home. Vast 
areas of forest held forth no inviting 
hand to the aspiring cattle raiser. The 
early settler within our borders, no whit 
different from his kin in every new ter- 
ritory, followed the line of least resist- 
ance and busied himself with the pro- 
duction of endless wheat crops. Till 
only recent years we were told that 
northern Iowa was the extreme bound- 
ary for the Realm of King Corn. 
Hardly ideal conditions for the easy 
production of mills and beef. 

Combating all the conditions just 
mentioned it would be needless to sup- 
pose that the history of the Shorthorn 
cow in Minnesota or any of her north- 
western sisters is one of steady victory. 
Something over a half century ago the 
first pioneers of the breed made their 


appearance, but it is only within the 
past two decades that really rapid 
studies have been made into public 
favor. 


We are told that James J. Hill once 
furnished Shorthorn bulls to farmers 
along the line of the Great Northern at 
a cost of $125 per bull to himself and 
gratis to the farmer. Dame Rumor has 
it that many of these bulls were con- 
verted into beef the following summer 
for the personal use of the farmer’s 
household. Following Mr. Hill came 
Capt. King, the elder Ferrier, H. F. 
Brown, N. P. Clarke, D. B. Searle and 
Ww. S. Dunwoody to stand sponsor for 
the breed and right well was their task 
performed. In their hands the Min- 
nesota Shorthorn came to be prominent 
in the show rings of the middle west 
and won a national reputation. It was 
a. lamentable fact, however, that these 
great herds had to go outside the state 
to market the greater number of their 


By Il. O. Tellier 


Farmington, Minn. 


best animals and the local demand was 
only for bulls of the plainer sort. 
Recent years have changed these con- 
ditions in a manner most satisfactory 
to the Shorthorn breeder. The con- 
version of the wheat grower to stock 
raising was made comparatively easy by 
reason of numerous failures of the 
wheat crop, and the advance of the cat- 
tle industry has been almost like the 
unfolding of a fairy tale. The local de- 
mand for both females and high class 
sires is now continually in advance of 
the supply. Where disposing of the 
surplus stock used to be a peddling 
game, it is now difficult to resist a 
temptation to sell down too closely. The 
state organization of Shorthorn breeders 
has grown from a mere set of office 
holders to a bunch of hustlers that are 
really doing things. The first combina- 
tion sale under the auspices of this As- 
sociation was held during the past 
winter, the prices obtained were rather 
in excess of those obtained at similar 
sales in other states. A number of 
county associations are also in evidence 
and showing substantial growth. Only 
recently Minnesota ranked fifth in the 
number of yearly Shorthorn registra- 
tions and all present indications are that 
this ranking is more likely to improve 
than to recede. Sales of Scotch-topped 
bulls to grade herds at $300 or better 
are not infrequent and indicate the rap- 
idly improving quality of the trade. 
During the past two years an order for 
a carload of Shorthorn bulls upwards 
of two years of age has never had a 
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chance of being filled, either in Minne- 
sota or any other part of the northwest 
and even yearlings are hardly ever in 
evidence. 

From a business standpoint the status 
of the Minnesota Shorthorn breeder is 
most satisfactory and there also re- 
mains something for him who mingles 
sentiment with the history of his favor- 
ite breed. The farm which accommo- 
dated the great herd collected by Cap- 
tain King has again fallen into the 
hands of Shorthorn admirers and the 
pastures are being rapidly filled with 
reds, whites and roans. Meadowlawn, 
long known and feared in the show ring,_ 
is now in the hands of him who was 
its manager for years and bids fair to 
again give battle to the best of the na- 
tion. Others, not so well known pre- 
viously, will be represented from now 
on in the procession of the winners at 
the places of final adjustment. Time 
was when all the mean cattle at our 
leading markets were classed as “Min- 
nesotas.” Long since Minnesota butter 
has been classed as a national standard 
of excellence; a similar position in the 
world of beef producers is not impos- 
sible. If, perchance, those who have 
passed into the great beyond are per- 
mitted to look back upon the field of 
their earthly endeavor, then are the 
pioneer Shorthorn breeders of Minne- 
sota at last reaping the reward of see- 
ing their early efforts blossom into the 
full blown flower of ultimate achieve- 
ment. 

*  *. & 


Remember that there is no profit in 
stunting a calf. The profit comes when 


the calf is kept in thrifty condition and 
steadily growing. 


Good Shorthorns and Good Improvements—A Winning Combination 


April 1, 1917 
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Top Crosses and Families 


AINA TTT By IF ramlk ID. ‘Tomsom HINA 


There has been much said pro and con 
in regard to pedigrees of Scotch lineage. 
Much ink has been spilled by various 
writers in an effort to point out the 
dangers that the Shorthorn breed was 
approaching in the tendency to adhere 
to Scotch lines of breeding. And yet the 
tendency seems to have spread in spite 
of these warnings. There is one feature 
that has apparently not been given con- 
sideration by those opposed to the 
Scotch tendency and that is the broad 
foundation upon which it rests. When 
it is understood that there are repre- 
sented among established herds in this 
country more than sixty families. of 
Scotch descent, all of which are regard- 
ed as popular; all of which are accept- 
able to the most critical pedigree stu- 
dents as fashionable, the protection, the 
security of the breed’s welfare becomes 
apparent. There is no need for close 
line breeding or in-breeding if the 
breeder prefers to refrain from it. The 
wide opportunity for selection affords all 
the latitude that a constructive breeder 
requires. 

An analysis of the show winnings cov- 
ering a period of years leaves little to be 
said against the use of Scotch blood, for 
it has predominated among the prize 
winners for a decade and more. It is 
to this broad, this safe foundation that 
the attention of Shorthorn breeders gen- 
erally is directed. There seems to be no 
inclination on the part of any individual 
breeder or group of breeders to exploit 
any special family or group of families, 
within these limits, to the exclusion of 
others. There is no apparent desire nor 
tendency on the part of the most ac- 
tive Shorthorn breeders of the present 
day to depreciate the value of any of 
this long list of families. One positive 
fact is noticeable in every quarter of the 
country, and that is the determination 
of Shorthorn breeders to select as their 
breeding animals the progeny of the 
best and most potent sires. This in it- 
self is an assurance that Shorthorn peo- 
ple are moving in the right direction. 

Regardless of the importance that 
Shorthorn breeders have generally at- 
tached to families and strains of breed- 
ing, there is unquestionably now a de- 
cided preference being manifested for 
the top crosses. No one will deny the 
superior value of certain strains or fam- 
ilies, but this value is enhanced or im- 
paired by the top crosses—by the sires 
that are used in perpetuating the fami- 
lies. These preferred families have come 
to us through the hands of skilled 
breeders, men who devoted a lifetime to 
their improvement. These strains were 
strengthened and their blood intensified 
by masters in the art of animal breeding 
and our only hope of maintaining their 
superiority is through the intelligent use 
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Silver Foundation 


ot worthy sires. By a single cross of an 
inferior bull the accumulated potency 
and prestige of many decades may be 
permanently impaired. And so it comes 
about naturally that we recognize the 
superior worth of various strains—es- 
tablished families—where the top cross- 
es represented bulls of distinct merit. 


It is a favorable sign when various 
well-known breeders whose herds adhere 
almost wholly to Scotch blood lines re- 
frain from using the term Scotch in 
their public and private sale announce- 
ments—breeders whose leadership is ac- 
knowledged, whose influence is country 
wide. The effect of this will be to en- 
courage the rank and file to break away 
from the much-used and much-abused 
term, Scotch. Broad as the Scotch foun- 
dation is, this should lead us into broad- 
er fields and larger opportunities. 


There is a growing tendency among 
constructive breeders to manifest inde- 
pendence in their selections and matings 
and they can well afford to be indepen- 
dent. Market preference and economy 
of production have determined the type, 
and it is the one goal to which all breed- 
ers may safely incline. Pedigree is now 
recognized as a means to an end and not 
the end itself. The pedigree speculator 
has a diminishing part in shaping pres- 
ent-day breed progress. He has had his 
day and happily he is passing. 

There have been numerous fads ap- 
plied to the Shorthorn by enthusiastic 


but impractical men in days gone by, 
but the breed has outlived them all. To- 
day its welfare is in the hands of men 
whose ideas and purposes are entirely 
practical; who seek to broaden the 
breed’s influence, to increase its opportu- 
nities and to enlarge its scope of useful- 
ness. The present active Shorthorn 
progress in all sections of our country is 
the immediate definite effect of this pur- 
pose. It should be the intent of every 
Shorthorn breeder to produce cattle that 
will give the best results under varying 
conditions throughout the land; cattle 
that will mature early and yet obtain 
ample size; that will produce a wealth 
of flesh of good quality; that will insure 
liberal profits under average conditions 
regardless of location. Worthy individ- 
ual Shorthorns are in favor today and 
we venture to predict that the breeders 
who will attain the highest rank are the 
men who will produce, year after year, 
individuals of the highest possible excel- 
lence. 


The ever-increasing number of agri- 
cultural fairs and livestock shows makes 
the individual the standard; and the 
producer of individuals who will com- 
mand prizes in these show contests, re- 
gardless of the blood lines he uses, will 
surely experience a satisfactory, a grow- 
ing patronage. Our country is large, our 
livestock farmers are discriminating in 
their selections and are not averse toa 
liberal investment in seed stock when 
the evidence of value exists. 
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lowa Boys Learn to Grow Beet 


BY IROSCOE HAIRIRISON, 


Iowa boys and girls have been getting 
some real practice and instructions in 
methods of beef production during the 
past year. They have gained a year of 
valuable experience in care, feed and 
management of the beef herd, a year’s 
experience in following the show ring 
and a net cash return of over $9,000 in 
profits and prizes. Under the guidance 
of the Iowa Beef Producers’ Association 
every boy and girl in the state between 
the ages of 10 and 19 years, has had an 
opportunity to take the year’s work and 
share in the big returns. Three hundred 
and eighty-nine boys and girls took ad- 
vantage of that opportunity by weigh- 
ing up an eight months calf November 
1, 1915, and sending in their weighing 
certificates to the Agricultural Extension 
Department of the Iowa State College 
which co-operated with the Beef Pro- 
ducers’ Association in conducting the 
contest. 


Each month, a blank feeding record 
was sent to the contestants which they 
filled out, showing the kind and amount 
of feed the calf ate each month, the 
monthly gain and the cost of each pound 
of gain. 

In the thirty organized counties where 
twenty-five or more entries were se- 
cured, the boy who produced the most 
gain at the cheapest feed cost and wrote 
the best story of his work, won a free 
trip to the Chicago International Expo- 
sition which was provided by several 
livestock commission merchants in Chi- 
cago. 

Clement Rome, age 14, of Glenwood, 
Mills County, won the $100 state cham- 
pion trophy. The Mills County lad ob- 
tained the unusual record of 2.46 pounds 
daily gain for a period of 349 days, mak- 
ing a total gain of 860 pounds at a cost 
of $7.16 per 100 pounds gain. 

Mernin Bishop, age 14, of Atlantic, 
Iowa, won the Iowa Beef Producers’ As- 
sociation’s first prize—a trip to Chicago, 
given for the best record in unorganized 
counties. 

The Bishop boy’s calf gained 2.2 
pounds per day at a cost of $6.50 per 
100 pounds. 

Two hundred and fifty-two calves 
were fed six months or longer, 2388 
calves were fed to the finish of the con- 

‘test, November 1, 1916. The average 
initial weight of all the calves was 394 
pounds, average daily gain, 1.75 pounds 
at a cost of $7 per cwt. Figuring all 
feed at market price and the initial 
value of the calves at 8c per pound, the 
boy made a net cash profit of $28 on the 
calf, besides the prize given by the Iowa 
Beef Producers’ Association. 

The boys know what it costs to pro- 
duce a baby beef and more than all, they 
have seen and realized that blood will 
tell. One hundred and fifty calves were 


Ames, Iowa, of the Iowa Beef Producers’ Association 


shown at local, county, state institutes, 
shows and the International Exposition. 
Two thousand five hundred and twenty- 
two dollars were won in prizes at these 
fairs. The boys got a real glimpse be- 
hind the scene; they became acquainted 
with the pure-bred breeders, associated 
with them and followed their cattle into 
the ring to see the better bred animals 
win over the scrubs. “It takes a good 
calf at the start to make baby beeves,” 
says Donald Hill, “I’m feeding a pure- 
bred calf this year.” 


Sixty-five pure-bred calves are on 
feed in the present contest against 37 
last year. Thirty-one of the pure-breds 
are Shorthorns, 17 Angus and 14 are 
Herefords. One hundred and sixty high 
grade Shorthorns were fed last year 
against 266 high grade Shorthorns now 
feeding. Ninety-seven grade Angus and 
92 grade Herefords and 4 Red Polled 
make up the remainder of the 525 calves 
feeding in our 1916-1917 contest. This 
shows that the Shorthorns have a ma- 
jority in number of pure-breds and a 
majority of 69 over all other beef breeds 
in the contest. 


Highteen of the 33 county winners in 
the 1915-1916 contest, were Shorthorns; 
10 of the 18 made over 2 pounds per 
head daily gain. 


In the show ring, the Shorthorns did 
their share, winning at many county 
and local fairs and at the state fair a 
pair of Shorthorns stood first in com- 
petition with 13 others. At the Inter- 
national Exposition, an Angus placed 
over the Shorthorn, nevertheless, the 
Shorthorn calf has to be credited with 
winning $100 in prizes and selling for 
$12.75 per cwt., which brought the net 
return from the one calf up to $253.50. 


‘nection with the exhibit. 


We are now making plans for bigger 
shows this fall. Over $400 will be of- 
ered at the state fair. At the interstate 
fair, Sioux City, $250 will be offered 
on Iowa boys calves and plans are 
under way for an auction sale in con- 
Three hundred 
dollars has been offered at the Inter- 
national for prizes on Iowa contest 
calves. 

In every county where 10 or more 
calves are on feed, the local and county 
fairs are offering liberal prizes for com- 
petition showing. 

Plans are fast developing for a bigger 
and better contest next year. Our 
slogan is 1,000 calves started on feed by 
November 1, 1917. Four state wide 
prizes are provided for; two prizes for 
unorganized counties and a first and 
second prize for each county where 25 
or more calves are started in the con- 
test. These prizes are all free trips to 
the 1918 Chicago International Exposi- 
tion. 

I consider these contests the most ef- 
fective work the Association can de- 
velop. It stimulates an interest for 
more and better livestock in the right 
place, among the “boys” and in the right 
kind of ilvestock, the pure-breds. The 
boys are beginning early in life to see 
the advantages and increased profits in 
the better quality of calves. They know 
that feed and care will produce results. 
Through the boys the parents and the 
whole home community is interested in 
the promotion of more and better beef 
cattle for Iowa. 


* * * 
Keep the heifers growing. They do 


not need to be fat, but their best devel- 
opment should be encouraged. 





Durand 
$100.00. 
Price and Winnings, $253.80. 


Summers, Malvern, Iowa, and His Winning Calf—Total Winnings, 
This Calf Sold for $12.75 per cwt., a Total of $153.80. 


Sale 
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Just a Good Shorthorn Cow 


Most men have many friends, but some 
friendships are closer than _ others. 
Naturally also, the one who works daily 
with animals acquires a peculiar inter- 
est in them. Particularly if one has 
worked with successive generations of 
animals that have individual names and 
recorded ancestry there is a something 
akin to friendship that attaches his spe- 
cial interest to certain individuals allot- 
ed to his care. It is some such interest 
as this which has prompted me to put 
on paper the story of Claudia 4th. 

On a cold, blustery day in February, 
1905, Frank D. Tomson, then represent- 
ing the Breeder’s Gazette, attended a 
Shorthorn sale in eastern Iowa. A fierce 
blizzard the day before and a lowering 
mercury had prevented a large attend- 
ance, but good cattle were selling and 
prices ruled well for the times. A large 
wide-backed, slightly patchy cow came 
into the ring. She was red with a few 
white spots, had slightly upturned horns 
and carried herself with a style befitting 
a bovine queen. Frank Tomson had a 
letter from my father with a bid of $225 
on that cow. In the last International 
sale she would probably have sold for 
nearly $1,000, but that sale was twelve 
years back and prices were much differ- 
ent then. The fact that Mr. Tomson, 
being much impressed with the useful- 
ness of the cow and knowing father 
well, bid $15 above his limit and at the 
top price of the sale Claudia 4th was 
billed out the next day to Wildwood 
Farm. 

It is recorded in Vol. 47 of the herd 
pook, among some 85 other entries by 
the same firm, that Messrs. Cargill & 
Son of Canada imported in 1899 a red 
and white heifer calf by Prince of 
Archers 141547 and out of Claudia 2d. 
Further investigation shows that this 
heifer calf had been resold twice in the 
states before she was catalogued in the 
sale where Mr. Tomson bought her for 
us. When she arrived in Marion, she 
weighed 1560 pounds. She had been 
bred to a double standard Polled Dur- 
ham bull and a few months later 
dropped a husky polled bull calf. At 
fourteen months the calf was sold for 
$250, paying for the cow the first year. 
The next calf was a heifer by a son of 
Imp. Red Knight 157136—Lady Claudia 
by name—she became the mother of 
several exceptionally good calves. Clau- 
dia 4th’s third calf was by Brawith Lad 
262337—another heifer that is still a 
member of our herd'and a good breeder. 
The fourth calf was a bull, Claudia’s 
Lad 328788, which was used some in our 
herd and then sold as a 38-year-old, 
weighing 2400 pounds, to head the herd 
of Dr. Brown of Carthage, S. Dak. Next 
came Comet 357582, a big smooth bull 
which won a creditable place at the 
state fair as a 2-year-old and was sold 
to do service in the herd of B. B. 
Shores at Janesville, Iowa. The next 
calf was a red heifer, Queen Claudia by 


By Hloward Vaushm 


Marion, Iowa 


Ruby King 337493, a son of E. R. Silli- 
man’s Diamond King. We reckon Queen 
Claudia among the very best breeding 
matrons of the herd. Her first two 
calves—both red bulls by Village Ruler 
387931, a son of old Villager, were sold 
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Matrons of the Approved Type 


at about 16 months for $500 each and 
she now has a beautiful roan heifer calf 
that is a granddaughter of Avondale. 
Old Claudia 4th’s next calf appeared 
large and healthy at birth, but con- 
tracted scours and died within a few 
days. The old cow was bred again, 
however, and in due time dropped a fine 
roan bull by Marshal Gold 365726. This 
calf made a large rugged bull and was 
sold to Geo. Tobiason, Monticello, Iowa, 
for $250. This was Claudia’s last calf. 
She was 14 years old when it came and 
a stiffening of the joints which had been 
more and more in evidence during the 
two years previous made it very difficult 
for her to move about. It was deemed 
not advisable to breed her again. One 
morning before sunrise in July, 1913, we 
took her to the station and the next day 
she was disposed of in Chicago. 

This is just the story of a Shorthorn 
cow, not a show record, not a boast of 
high prices, just a cow, typical of many 
other profitable cows, a cow whose every 
calf sold readily for more money than 
she cost and she has left the herd more 
valuable by two good producing heifers. 


Two hundred and forty dollars was con- 
sidered a high price when she was 
bought, but it was conservative when 
compared with the productive capacity 
of the cow. Within reasonable limits, | 
high prices are always conservative if 
they represent efficient productive capa- 
city. A proven sire of high quality, or 
a cow which consistently produces good 
calves, is a good investment even at a 
comparatively high figure. 

To my mind, the most accurate meth- 
od of determining the productive capa- 
city of a cow, aside from actually seeing 
her produce, is to study her makeup and 
compare it with the first few sires and 
dams on the top of her pedigree. We 
applied this test to old Claudia when she 
first arrived on the farm and her record 
in the herd approved our decision con- 
cerning her high productive ability. In 
conformation she was large, deep-bod- 
ied, broad-backed. She had large nos- 
trils and a deep, wide chest, indicating 
great constitution. There was a style 
about her that we could always recog- 
nize as far as we could see anything of 
her form. Combined with this peculiar 
individuality she carried a pedigree of 
particular merit. She was of Mr. Marr’s 
Clara tribe. Prince of Archers 141547, 
Sovereign 136638, Scottish Victor 100754. 
and Gondomar 108102 were at the top of 
her ancestry. There was a very good 
reason why she should be a profitable 


‘producer and I doubt not that Mr. Tom- 


son’s good judgment of Shorthorns had 
comprehended that reason and consid- 
ered it sufficient to raise our bid and 
send us the cow. 

At times like this, when all cows are 
in good demand and prices run high, 
there is a big temptation to accept at- 
tractive offers on the breeding cows. 
Nothing, it seems to me, could be surer 
to reduce the actual value of a herd 
than to sell the cows that are known to 
produce desirable offspring. There is 
just a plain bred Arabella heifer at Wild- 
wood now that indicated by her first two 
calves an ability to produce and raise 
offspring far above the ordinary. It 
would be folly to sell such a cow. I am 
one who hopes and really expects to see 
the time when an Arabella or a Mrs. 
Motte of the same individual worth will 
sell as high as a Clara or a Marsh Vio- 
let. However that may be, there was 
something in the ‘personality,’ if I may 
call it that, of old Claudia 4th that is 
typical of that kind of cows that are 
worth far more to keep than to sell. 
They are in every useful herd and the 
true stockmen will study how to recog- 
nize them. 

* * * 

It is not desirable to keep breeding 
females in high flesh, but it is important 
that they be kept in thrifty form. The 
tendency of the good milking Shorthorn 
matron is to run down in flesh while in 
milk. This may be prevented by a lit- 
tle additional feed. 
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Milk Important Factor im Makimé Beet 


By PROF. F. R. MARSHALL, Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 


In the very near future the farmer 
who raises steers is going to be seri- 
ously :interested in the milking quali- 
ties of his cows. In buying bulls he will 
want to know their ability to sire good 
milking heifers to keep inthe herd as 
well as to get steers that feed and sell. 

During the last three years I have not 
had the opportunity I would like to 
keep closely in touch with Shorthorn 
opinion but I know that a discussion of 
milk-qualities in beef cattle is likely to 
produce as much heat as light and to alter 
the opinion ofnoone. THE SHORTHORN 
IN AMERICA does not want a con- 
troversy that may not, in some degree, 
reconcile opposed ideas. I have not in 
mind, therefore, to discuss the dual 
type of Shorthorn so popular on the 
eastern side of the country and often 
not understood by western breeders, un- 
acquainted with the expensive grains 
and other agricultural features peculiar 
to older states. It is opportune, how- 
ever, to quote a western breeder who 
recently expressed concern as to the ef- 
fect of milk records upon the beef side 
of the equation. This breeder, who be- 
longs to a family of long standing as 
breeders of Shorthorns and as good 
Americans, observed that, when records 
are concerned, the American people 
know no limits and since pounds of milk 
and butter are so readily stated and so 
impressive in their meaning, they are 
likely to be more regarded than the beef 
record which is so difficult of measure- 
ment and cannot readily be expressed 
in oral terms. Western steer raisers 
and bull breeders will first come to a 
stronger consideration of milk in their 
cows as important in lowering the cost 
of beef rather than through any willing- 
ness to enter the dairy business. 


There is no longer any need to argue 
to permanency of high meat values. As 
usually happens when values are on the 
up-grade the expenses of producing a 
commodity advance more slowly than 
do its prices. The advance in costs is 
none the less sure because it is not im- 
mediate, and the beef producing farmer 
is only one of many kinds of farmers 
who must now study means of keeping 
down expenses or of increasing receipts 
from the present lines of business. It 
is not reasonable to expect or to count 
upon meat remaining relatively higher 
in price than other commodities. The 
war has only accentuated market and 
financial conditions which previously 
were strongly in evidence. The values 
of farm labor, of grains and pasture 
land will continue such, as to require 
the most efficient animal and studied 
management to make sure of a profit in 
producing beef at the limit of market 
price placed upon it by the consumers. 

During the days of cheap range feed- 
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ers the would be farmer steer raiser 
found the value of the steer calf too low 
to be saddled with the cost of keeping 
the dam. The value of the calf has 
advanced more than the cost of the keep 
of the dam. As that expense is now 
raised the farmer will be protected by 
the fact that nowhere else are the land 
or expenses of cow keep relatively lower 
than they once were. The competition 
lies between the profit in beef and in 
other high priced products. 

The possibility of having a cow do 
more than raise a calf gives a most at- 
tractive means of lowering production 
costs. Division of the annual cow Keep 
expense between two calves well started 
ensures economy that puts the business 
on a new basis. Shorthorn men have 
claimed the special need of their cows 
on farms because of milking qualities. 
Unless these cows can show this qual- 
ity sufficiently to do more than raise one 
calf without surrender of present beef 
excellence, then the competition for the 
farm bull trade will not grow less. 

The utilization of extra milking capa- 
city without increase of labor is met in 
Britain and some places in the United 
States by buying in young calves of 
passable breeding to share the milk of 
the natural’ offspring of the deep milk- 
ing cow. We may develop in this coun- 
try a class of resident cow keeping farm 
laborers, similar to the Scotch crofters, 
who will supply some of the extra calves 
when given free use of bulls kept at 
nearby farms needing to buy calves. 
Probably a more promising source of 


extra calves is in the smaller sized local 
dairies in which part of the calves are 
bred to good beef bulls to increase re- 
ceipts through extra value of calves 
sold. 

However, the milking capacity of the 
farm cow may finally be utilized by 
raisers in sections where such practices 
are forced upon them, and they’ will 
want to know the probable milk capacity 
of the daughters of the bulls they buy. 
If they do not so inform themselves 
either they will need to change their 
business or their lands will come to be 
used by men who will do such things as 
count the nurse cows in herds they visit. 

The future of a breed depends upon 
the judgment and foresightedness of its 
sponsors. As suggested by Mr. Dryden 
in the January number of THE SHORT- 
HORN IN AMERICA, the breed will best 
service its times and its owners when 
handled on lines fully abreast of existing 
demands and with regard for the imme- 
diate future. The need of free milking 
qualities in beef cows for sections spe- 
cially claimed for the Shorthorn is already 
here. Meeting this need calls for no revo- 
lution or retrogression in beef type. Prog- 
ress is surest when we seek to add the de- 
sirable to what we already have. Cows of 
best modern, early maturing beef types 
and capacity to care for a second calf 
are numerous enough to show that the 
situation will be met if breeders in the 
future have stronger regard than they 
have heretofore needed to have for the 
milking qualities when selecting sires 
and dams of their cattle. 


April 1, 1917 


Tlie IField for 


The universal adaptability of the 
Shorthorn to all climates, all conditions 
and all demands made upon it, is un- 
questioned and a matter of history. The 
beef type of the breed, owing to condi- 
tions of agriculture in this country the 
last fifty years, has far outnumbered the 
dairy or dual-purpose type. But for 
several years the demand for a heavy 
milking cow of beef form has been very 
keen. There was a time when the very 
existence of such a cow was denied, and 
even now there are those who are in- 
clined to discredit any claims of dual- 
purpose quality in cattle. 

The breeders of Shorthorns do not 
claim to produce a strictly dairy animal, 
but they do claim and are able to prove 
the existence in considerable numbers 
of cows, with annual records of from 
6,000 to 10,000 pounds of milk, that need 
only to be seen to show their true dual 
character. Such cows are large, weigh- 
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the Dual-IPurpose Shorthorm 


By Lewis J. McMartin 


ing in good flesh up to 1,700 pounds, with 
broad, level backs and a big middle, in- 
dicating large feeding capacity and 
strong constitution. 

What is wanted is a cow that will 
meet the conditions of the average farm- 
er—a cow that will produce milk in pay- 
ing quantities and at the same time raise 
a calf that will grow profitably into beef. 
Phenomenal records, while valuable for 
advertising purposes, should not receive 
consideration from the breeder to the 
exclusion of other things. Just as surely 
as breeders aim to make the milk pro- 
duction of the dual-purpose type equal 
that of the special dairy breeds, they 
will lose some of the beef qualities of 
their cattle. ‘Milking machines” are not 
demanded. It is not claimed that dual- 
purpose cows were as profitable for milk 
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production alone as_ the special dairy 
breeds. It is only when the value of the 
calf as a beef carcass is considered that 
the true value of a dual-purpose herd 
can be fully realized. The aim in milk 
production should be for a paying gen- 
eral average rather than for high indi- 
vidual records. 

It seems to me that a decided benefit 
to the breed at the present time would 
result by fitting for beef steers from 
cows that have good records of milk 
production. This would show the class 
of beef that can be produced from this 
type of cattle. In this connection I am 
glad to be able to state that at least one 
of our prominent breeders is now feed- 
ing a steer of this kind that is to be ex- 
hibited at some of the fairs this fall. 
Recently a feeder from Nebraska had a 
ear of steers on the Chicago market 
that sold for $12.40 per ewt. These cat- 
tle were of his own breeding and were 
high-grade Shorthorns. One-half of the 
dams of these cattle were hand milked 
and while complete milk records were 
not kept, the owner assured me that they 
were profitable milkers, as they aver- 
aged about 40 pounds of milk a day per 
cow during the months of May and June. 
The other half of the cows suckled two 
calves each, and if we are to judge by 
the market report they were not shirk- 
ers. It is to breed bulls that will go 
onto our farms and sire cattle of this 
sort that breeders of dual-purpose cat- 
tle should put forth their greatest efforts. 
There is a secure place for the Short- 
horn of this kind. 

The value of hand milking and the 
keeping of daily milk records can not 
be overestimated. It is not enough to be 
able to say to a prospective bull buyer 
that the dam of a certain calf “is a good 
milker.” He is entitled to more than 
this. Unless the dam has been fully de- 
veloped as a milker, her son is not fit 
to be placed at the head of a herd of 
dual-purpose cows. On the other hand, 
there is no need of farmers who wish 
to use a bull from good milking stock, 
not having one of known milking an- 
cestry, aS cows with milk records are 
now easily found. An examination of 
“The Breeders’ Directory” in the Milking 
Shorthorn Year Book, recently published 
by the American Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association, shows there are breeders in 
nearly every state who are paying par- 
ticular attention to the milking qualities 
of their cattle. A large number are keep- 
ing daily records and doing all they can 
to promote the welfare of the breed. 

We find a number..of~ breeders of 
Shorthorns, particularly among the 
smaller herds, that have many good 
milking cows in their herds, many of 
them that have been hand milked who 
are not keeping records. Breeders who 
have cattle of this strain, as well as 
those who are trying to build up a herd 
of Milking Shorthorns, cannot afford to 
neglect entering all their cows for rec- 
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ord. The cost is not great and the re- 
sults are far-reaching. The demand for 
breeding stock of both sexes is far more 
than the supply, but buyers insist on 
knowing the milk-producing qualities of 
the ancestors of the stock they buy. Ap- 
pearances count for a good deal, but the 
conformation of the cow, the size of the 
udder, the length of the milk veins do 
not indicate accurately what that ani- 
mal will produce in a lactation period. 
There is an unusually attractive field for 
the breeder of dual-purpose cattle, both 
because the demand insures a certain 
market for his product for many years 
to come. 

To prove the popularity of this class 
of cattle we need only to refer to the re- 
port of the dual-purpose Shorthorn sale 
held at Painesville, Ohio, last March, 
when 54 head made an average of 
$562.70; 22 head going at more than $500 
and 5 over $1,000. Also, the New Eng- 
land dual-purpose Shorthorn sale on 


Aug. 20, when 32 females, one-half under 


2 years, brought an average of $343.75. 
Large numbers of bulls of serviceable 
age could be sold at good prices if avail- 
able. 

The field for prospective breeders is 
large. The demand for both sexes is far 
from being filled. Added to this the new 
breeder has the backing of the strong 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. Of course, in this, as in other 
breeds, poor animals are found, but to a 
constructive breeder success should be 
sure. 

Other records that show the persist- 
ency of the Shorthorn may be given: 

Charlotte B gave an average of 10,117.4 
for eight years. 

Mamie’s May made an average of over 
10,000 for her first three years in milk. 

Jennie Lee made an average for seven 
consecutive years of 8,450 pounds. Her 
dam, Laura, averaged 8,075 pounds for 
seven consecutive years. 

Dorothy, owned in England, gave 100,- 
000 pounds in ten consecutive years. 

The above will give the reader an idea 
of what some Shorthorn cows are doing. 


A Group of Double Deckers. 


While a few of these cows perhaps lean- 
ed a little toward the dairy type, the 
majority fatten easily enough when dry 
and are popular with the butchers. 

In the Record of Merit list, published 
in 1915, we have 246 cows. Production 


SEND IN YOUR CARDS 


Shorthorn breeders are encour- 
aged to make use of the Breeders’ 
Directory in this magazine. A uni- 
form space of one-half inch is al- 
The cards 


run in alphabetical order under the 


lotted to each breeder. 


several states which appear in simi- 
lar order. When 
that this office is now printing 
30,000 copies of THE SHORTHORN 
IN AMERICA, several thousand of 
each edition being mailed to pros- 
pective Shorthorn the 
value of this directory is apparent. 


it is understood 


breeders, 


A nominal charge of $10 per year is 
made for the space. Remittance is 
requested in advance in order to 
eliminate bookkeeping. Please mail 
copy and check direct to the Amer- 
ican Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, 18 Dexter Park Avenue, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 





entry in Record of 
Merit are as follows: If a yearly record 
is commenced the day the cow is 30 
months of age, or previous to that day, 
she must produce within one year from 
date of commencement of record, 5,250 
pounds of milk, and 210 pounds of but- 
ter fat. For each day the cow exceeds 
30 months of age at time of starting her 
year’s record, the minimum production 
for the year is fixed by adding three 
pounds of milk and one-tenth pound of 
butter fat for each day to the 5,250 
pounds of milk and 210 pounds of fat 
required at 30 months of age. This ratio 


requirements for 


of increase applies until the minimum 
requirement for a cow starting her rec- 
ord at five years of age or over shall be 
8,000 pounds of milk and 300 pounds of 
fat. In addition to the 246 cows already 
mentioned we have nearly as many more 
whose records are now complete, or 
nearly complete, but whose names and 
records have not yet been published. 

While this number is small when the 
nation as a whole is considered, it must 
be remembered that the keeping of rec- 
ords of Shorthorns has only been en- 
couraged by Shorthorn breeders for a 
few years. 

The highest record is held by Rose of 
Glenside, 18,075.2 pounds of milk and 
624.76 pounds of fat. 


List of Judges 


Recommended to State and other Fairs 
by Board of Directors, American Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association, arranged 
alphabetically by states: 


Ra Le SHAG a. ae eueteee Livingston, Ala. 
PROES CUE. MORTON ....Et: Collings Col 
PROB. GAR RIG UiSmeerirensas Storrs, Conn. 
CG. Ja MEMAST DR accse eee Altona, Il. 
RANK CA HOR BES Eat ere Henry, Ill. 
AG diel ERY GID) EIN coterie reesei Abingdon, Ml. 
HAR L ROBBINS sancti Horace, Ind. 
DEAN ICH EY CURTISS argtt Ames, lowa_ 
Ce A SAsUENDD HE Sia ieee Manilla, Iowa 
PROF. W. A. COCHEL..Manhattan, Kan. 
JAMES TOMSON..... :Carbondale, Kan. 
ALEXGROSS. .-reeeece Mt. Victoria, Md. 
H.C: DUN CAINS cite cekecionns Osborn, Mo. 
Wo A. HORS YP EH eee Greenwood, Mo. 
HD. PAD TAR SON Bunceton, Mo. 
E. A. TROWBRIDGE..... Columbia, Mo. 
OW EINIEGAIN Ei oracteicenceinns Wisner, Neb. 
W.C. ROSENBERGER. ..... Tiffin, Ohio 
Ws, ASAD RUD BIN ee senna: Brooklin, Ont. 
Le ERO BS OINReaae arene London, Ont. 
ROBERT Milil Reems Stouffville, Ont. 
FRANK BROWN:.......... Carlton, Ore. 
J CBU INS See College Station, Tex. 
Jol) GREENS sce sees Gregory, Tex 
CELA'S 3 MEELIS ee eerie Lodi, Wis. 
el MONG NS O53 Sc conn cate Madison, Wis. 
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Out Im Colorado 


The first view of the range cattle 
business and registered Shorthorn 
breeding in the west was taken by the 
writer in the spring of 1901 when we 
brought to Colorado twenty Shorthorn 
cows from Illinois. At that time range 
was plentiful and feeders and stockers 
were cheap. Beet pulp, too, went beg- 
ging and alfalfa could be had nearly for 
the hauling. Possibly you would be re- 
lieved of $3 for a ton of hay and 25 
cents for a ton of pulp. 

At this time we knew of five men who 
were engaged in raising pure-bred cat- 
tle in the state. This particular year 
the grasshoppers were very bad, and 
our cattle, shipped from the east, had 
some trouble becoming acclimated and 
in the fall they looked so bad that we 
shipped them all back to Iowa except 
two Duchess of Gloster cows which we 


Kept. 
Since the beginning of the twentieth 
century conditions have _ gradually 


changed. Pulp raised to 40 cents a ton, 
then 50 cents and now 75 cents for about 
95 per cent water and three hundredths 
of one per cent sugar. However it does 
the work. Pulp fed steers are in de- 
mand. Alfalfa hay is selling for $12 a 
ton in the field—a price unheard of be- 
fore in this section of the country. 
About 200 silos have been built in 
this section and corn is being raised in 
Colorado. The 640 acre homestead law 
will undoubtedly work wonders in the 
care and conservation of the range and 
an acre will surely produce more than 
in the past. Today we have over a 
hundred breeders in Colorado alone. Our 
climate, grasses, silos, hay and mild 
winters are especially conducive to cat- 
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Vermillion—Though in Moderate Condition Note the 


tle raising—a good sturdy class of cattle 
that are sought for by the western 
stockmen. Our hay is put up under the 
best conditions on earth and comes out 
of the stack clean. Cows will eat more 
clean, bright hay than hay that has 
been wet before stacking, thus requiring 
less feed of more expensive varieties to 
be consumed. Breeding cows do seem 
to winter easily here with a little care. 
Also in a great many sections tame 
grass is grown and can be irrigated dur- 
ing the dry months, thus keeping a 
green, fresh growth of grass through a 
longer period of the summer. 

An important step for improvement 
of Shorthorn cattle in Colorado was 
taken a few years ago when the Allen 
Cattle Co. paid $3,100 for Royal Cum- 
berland, bred by C. A. Saunders of 
Iowa. Later they bought a Double Dale 
bull, Second Thought, and Scottish King 
at good prices. Then Model Type by 
Cumberland’s Type was brought into 
Colorado to stay at $2,500. He is a good 
bull and bids fair to make a great rec- 
ord as a breeder if his first calves are 
to be taken as a fair sample. Then Carr 
W. Pritchett paid $2,500 for Loyal 
Stamp, a richly bred bull bred at Anoka 
Farms, and he found a good home at 
Steamboat Springs, Col. The next is 
Maxwalton Pride 2d, first in the 2-year- 
old class at the International and the 
highest priced bull in the International 
sale, selling for $6,600. He also went to 
Steamboat Springs to the Maxwell- 
Miller Cattle Co. Colorado has two 
first prize winners at the recent Inter- 
national, Maxwalton Pride 2d and West- 
ern Star, bred by the Allen Cattle Co. 

Mr. P. D. Quealy purchased an im- 
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See’y Western Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
Loveland, Colo. i 
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Fenstone Lady Anna 


ported bull at $3,000 for his herd at 
Cokeville, Wyo. Hand & Son, Douglas, 
Wyo., bought the bull of Purdy Bros. first 
prize calf herd in Denver at over $1,000. 
The Agricultural College of Colorado has 
a good bull in Smoking by Royal Cum- 
berland, purchased at $600. There were 
a great many other good bulls in Colo- 
rado purchased for less than $1,000. 
Among them is Shorter, purchased from 
Theo Martin of Iowa by C. A. Melbourn, 
Elbert, Colo. However, they cannot all 
be mentioned, and there may be better 
breeders in Colorado than any of these 
mentioned, but it goes to show that 
Colorado and Wyoming and Utah are 
going to have better cattle all the time. 


Our association is trying to stir up. 
more interest in Shorthorns in the west, 
but when practically every Hereford 
that comes to Denver is brought there 
in good condition and a great many 
Shorthorn bulls are brought in very 
poor, it is hard to convince some men 
of the superiority of our favorites. I 
am led to believe that were there fewer 


-bulls brought to Denver by speculators 


and if those that were brought were well 
fleshed a demand for that kind will as- 
sert itself and they will be snapped up 
at better prices. 


There are a good many small breed- 
ers in the association who want some 
more well-bred heifers this year and a 
great number are planning to get in on 
some of the $50,000 offered by the Amer- 
ican Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
by showing at the Colorado, Wyoming 
and Utah state fairs. This is the best 
way to advertise and get our herds be- 
fore the public and although the first 
year or two we may not win much, 
there is a time when the man who is 
“hard at it” will win. In our section a 
great many farmers are becoming dis- 
contented ‘digging it’ out of the soil 
in the shape of beets and with the high 
price of feed are beginning to want bet- 
ter stock. The only thing left to do is 
to get them to part with money enough 
to buy that class of stock. However, 
some day we hope to see herds scattered 
all over our western country. 
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Co-operative Breeding 


Some twelve or thirteen years ago the 
organization of co-operative livestock 
breeding associations began to be advo- 
cated and a few associations were or- 
ganized two or three years later. Prog- 
ress was Slow at first, as is the case 
with all co-operative movements; still 
here and there the plan was bringing 
results and registered sires were being 
used on farms where none but scrubs 
had, been used before. 

Today co-operative breeding associa- 
tions are quite numerous in some lo- 
calities. Wisconsin leads with 136 as- 
sociations and Michigan, perhaps, has 
the next largest number. In some of 
the leading dairy sections of New York 
considerable progress has also been 
made in the line of community breed- 
ing. 

The object in co-operative buying or 
community breeding is to arouse great- 
er interest in the particular class of cat- 
tle or other livestock that has proved 
to be best adapted for a given locality, 
to secure greater uniformity in the live- 
stock throughout a certain neighbor- 
hood, to make it possible through co- 
operative buying to secure good breed- 
ing stock at a lower price and to in- 
erease the number of individuals of a 
certain breed in. a.community:-and thus 
attract buyers for any surplus sale 
stock that may be raised from year to 
year. In all these particulars the well 
managed associations have been very 
successful and their success’ should 
serve as an incentive for the organiza- 
ttion of others. So far most of these as- 
sociations have been organized by dairy- 
men. In Wisconsin, for example, four- 
fifths of all the breeding associations 
deal with dairy cattle, but that state 


trom lrarmer 
and Stockman 


also has two associations breeding beef 
cattle, ten breeding horses, two swine 
and fourteen breeding general livestock. 

When a breeding association has been 
organized a committee of the best post- 
ed livestock men in the association is 
appointed to buy bulls or female 
foundation stock for all the members. 
In this way a saving in original cost due 
to buying on a larger scale is effected 
and transportation charges are also re- 
duced because stock can then be bought 
by the carload instead of a dozen or 
more individuals buying two or three 
head each. Then, too, greater uniform- 
ity in the cattle purchased is secured 
when one set of men do the buying, 
and that in itself is a matter of im- 
portance when the members reach the 
stage where they have stock for sale. 

At the end of two years all bulls that 
have proved to be good sires are inter- 
changed between the members of the 
association, thus making it possible to 
keep worthy sires throughout their en- 
tire period of usefulness. This is a mat- 
ter that has proved to be of great im- 
portance not only because it effects a 
great saving but more particularly be- 
cause it offers the finest chance in the 
world to find the real meritorious bulls, 
retaining them in the community and 
getting the full benefit of their breeding 
powers. The real value of a dairy bull 
cannot be determined till his heifers 
come into milk or until they have com- 
pleted two full lactation periods. A bull 
that cannot be retained in a given herd 
more than two or, at the most, three 
years, because of inbreeding, has no op- 
portunity of demonstrating his real 
value, but when he can go into another 
herd in the same community until his 





Courtesy Ed. Stegelin, Straight Creek, Kan. 


Polled Get of True Sultan, Unbeaten in the Get-of-Sire Class in Iowa, Neb- 
raska, Kansas and Oklahoma State Fairs, 1916. 
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first heifers have demonstrated their 
value as producers, he may be consid- 
ered much more valuable at five or six 
years of age than as a two-year-old. 

After a bull has established a reputa- 
tion as a producer of high-producing 
daughters his progeny from the best fe- 
males in the community will quickly 
raise the standard of the stock of all 
the members of the association. This 
is perhaps the greatest advantage that 
arises from community breeding. There 
are many other advantages, however. 
Where a number of men are banded 
together for the same purpose more in- 
teres: is taken in the common work, 
and there springs up a friendly rivalry 
among the members that accrues to the 
benefit of all. 


Southern Prosperity 
From the Wall Street Journal 


That the South has been making re- 
markable progress of late years is no 
secret in the business and investment 
world. The Manufacturers’ Record has 
now compiled from official sources sta- 
tistics of its agricultural production in 
1916. The total of $4,650,000,000 speaks 
eloquently as to its future. 

A single comparison with the pro- 
duction of the whole United States in 
1900 should be sufficient to show re- 
markable development. That total for 
the whole country was but eight per 
cent more than the present production 
of the South. Yet the population of the 
United States then was near 76,000,000; 
while the present population in the 
South 1s 35,000,000. 

To be sure, war prices have increased 
the money value of the 1916 production, 
particularly that of cotton and cotton- 
seed. But from whatever cause, the 
fact remains that nearly as much money 
from sales of agricultural products was 
poured into a section of the country 
holding but 35,000,000 people as the en- 
tire country, consisting of 76,000,000, re- 
ceived less than thirty years ago. 

It is not, however, high prices alone 
that caused this large increase of 
wealth. What is of more permanent 
value to the South as an investment 
field is the fact that the one-crop sys- 
tem is giving way to the surer system 
of diversification. The corn crop was 
worth 90 per cent as much as the cot- 
ton lint. Corn, wheat and oats together 
were worth more than cotton and cot- 
tonseed. 

One of the greatest handicaps to the 
states of the old South has been the 
lack of livestock. Permanent soil fer- 
tility cannot be built up with chemical 
fertilizers. Then, too, when the South 
raises cotton exclusively and buys food 
and feed from the North it is not even 
“trading dollars.” It gets less than it 
gives. <A real prosperity comes with 
raising, so far as soil and climate will 
permit, its own: food products, with cot- 
ton as the chief money crop. This 
means more and better livestock. That 
the South is rising to this occasion is to 
be seen in the estimate of $1,000,000,000 
for its Mvestock products. ee \ 
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Rules of lEmtry im the American Shorthorm Book 


RULE 1. Pedigrees shall give the 
name, color, sex, date of birth, name and 
address of breeder and owner, name and 
herd book number of sire or his pedi- 
gree, name and record number of dam, 
or volume of her record in one of the 
herd books of the Association, or of the 
English Herd Book. The animal must 
trace on the side of the sire and dam to 
pedigrees not false or spurious already 
on record. Pedigrees recorded in Coates’ 
Herd Book may be recorded in the 
American Shorthorn Herd Book, provid- 
ed that in the case of bulls there shall 
be five or more crosses, and of cows, 
four or more crosses, which are of rec- 
ord or eligible to record in the American 
Shorthorn Herd Book, by the fact that 
they trace through all their collateral 
crosses to the first fifty volumes of 
Coates’ Herd Book. 

RULE 2. Bulls shall be recorded in 
numerical order (as checked), and shall 
not be re-entered, except to correct a 
material error in first entry, and the 
corrected entry shall have a new number 
to which reference shall always there- 
after be made; these requirements are 
likewise applicable to the pedigrees of 
females. Bulls recorded in the English 
Herd Book shall be recorded and as- 
signed new numbers and in such cases 
the English Herd Book number shall 
also be given. 

RULE 3. All bulls appearing in the 
lineage of animals sent for record must 
be recorded, with proper numbers, in 
the American Herd Book, except they 
appear in the “Reprint of English bulls.” 
(See Vol. XXVIII for additional num- 
bers.) 

RULE 3 amended Jan. 6, 1915—(Ani- 
mals imported from Great Britain may 
be recorded in the American Herd Book, 
provided eligible under Rule 1 when the 
first five crosses of sires and four dams 
are recorded in the American Herd 
Book.) 

RULE 4. There shall be separate and 
alphabetical indices of bulls and cows, 
and of breeders and owners in each 
volume. 

RULE 5. Well established family 
names shall not be infringed upon. 

RULE 6. Should any person or per- 
sons intentionally or knowingly impose 
a fraudulent pedigree upon the Ameri- 
can Herd Book, or misrepresent any 
material fact, either as regards age, 
ownership or breeder of an animal in 
exhibition of the same at the different 
fairs of the United States, or Canada, 
space shall be devoted in the succeeding 
volume to his or their exposure, and he 
or they shall never be allowed to enter 
another animal in the American Short- 
horn Herd Book after he or they are 
convicted by the Board of Directors. 

RULE 7. A fee of $10.00 shall be 
charged for entering the pedigree of an 
animal over three years of age. Provid- 
ed, that only a fee of $1.00 shall be 
charged to re-record a pedigree to cor- 
rect a material error. 

RULE 7 amended Jan. 6, 1915—(After 
Jan. 10, 1916, a fee of $10.00 shall be 


charged for entering the pedigree of an 
animal over one year of age.) 

RULE 8. In case of animals recorded 
in the Dominion Herd Book, all ancestry 
back to the imported animal (which 
must be on record in the English Herd 
Book and trace in all its crosses to an- 
imals recorded or eligible for record in 
the first fifty volumes of that book) 
shall be recorded in the American Herd 
Book, for which a fee of $1.00 each will 
be charged. 

(Explanation). In case either or both 
the first sire or dam of an animal im- 
ported from Canada are animals import- 
ed from Great Britain, then a fee of 
$100.00 each is charged for such import- 
ed sire or dam instead of the $1.00 fee 
charged for Canadian bred ancestors and 
no further ancestors are charged for. 
For example, the fee charged for the 
calf is' $1.25. If the sire and dam are 
imported animals, charge of $200.00 is 
added to the fee. If only the sire or only 
the dam is imported, charge of $100.00 
is added plus $1.00 for each Canadian 
bred ancestor necessary to be trans- 
ferred. 

RULE 9. All pedigrees sent for rec- 
ord must be signed by the breeder, or in 
case of death, by a proper representa- 
tive, the breeder of an animal being the 
owner of the dam at the time of service. 

RULE 10. After January 1, 1901, a 
fee of $100.00 will be charged for re- 
cording the pedigrees of all imported 
animals. Provided, that this rule shall 
not apply to animals bred in the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

Rule 10 amended Jan. 6, 1915—(Im- 
ported Shorthorns, other than those 
complying with milk standard Rule 11, 
winning a money prize at any State or 
National Show of the United States, 
within twelve months of date of impor- 
tation, shall have the $100 fee refunded 
less maximum fee of $10.25 charged for 





Courtesy Joseph Grimes, Kingfisher, Okla. 


recording the animal and transferring 
five top sires and four top dams from 
English Herd Book to the American 
Herd Book.) 

Rule 10 (added to by action of Board 
of Directors, Jan. 10, 1917). A calf im- 
ported in dam or calf under six months 
of age when imported to United States 
along with dam will be accepted for 
registry at regular fee of $1.25, where 
dam has been recorded, plus $1.00 for 
transfer of sire to American Herd Book. 

Date of importation is the time of 
landing or entering the United States. 

After January 10, 1917, it is required 
that pedigrees of imported cattle be filed 
for registry within twelve (12) months 


from date of importation, double fee 
thereafter. 
RULE 11. The following rule has 


been adopted as the standard under 
which imported Shorthorn cows, or the 
produce of cows with records comply- 
ing with the rule, can be registered 
without the payment of the $100 regis- 
tration fee: For heifers starting their 
records before thirty months of age, a 
production of 4,000 lbs. of milk in twelve 
months will be required; for cows com- 
pleting their record under five years of 
age 6,000 lbs. of milk, and cows over five 
years of age, 8,000 lbs. of milk. 

RULE 12. After March 1, 1915, only 
one form of certificate of registry will 
be issued and this form is more extend- 
ed and elaborate than the old long form 
certified copy that has been issued in 
the past for same fee $1.25. 

RULE 13. For twenty-five cents (25c) 
the new extended form of certificate 
will be furnished and exchanged for 
either the short or long form now out- 
standing, and in cases where neither of 
the old forms can be furnished by the 
owner of the animal, the fee will be 
also 25 cents. 


RULE 14. A transfer system was put 


Photo by Hildebrand 
A Pair of Prize Winning. Heifers at the South West American Live Stock 
Show, Oklahoma City, Ofla. 
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into effect March ist, 1915. Abstract of 
ownership or certificate of transfer will 
be furnished for fee of 50c on applica- 
tion made in the following manner. 
Animals recorded after March Ist, 
1915, have the new form certificate of 
registry with blank transfer application 
forms appended. When animal is sold 
fill out form, tear off and mail to this 
office with transfer fee of 50 cents. 
Animals recorded prior to March ist, 
1915 (old form certificate), and sold after 
date of March ist, 1915, must be trans- 
ferred when sold and transfer duly re- 
corded. In such cases as this, it is nec- 
essary to send the certificate of registry 
with transfer or bill of sale on the re- 
verse side filled out and signed by 
seller, to this office, which certificate 
will be taken up and the new extended 
form of certificate will be furnished in 
its place, made out in the recorded own- 
ership of the buyer, for a fee of 50c. 


Animals which changed hands prior to 
March ist, 1915, are not required to be 


transferred, but when it is desired by the © 


present owner of such animal to have 
same in his recorded ownership it is 
necessary to send certificate of such an- 
imal to this office. Sale form on back of 
certificate in this case need not be filled 
out—possession of certificate will be ac- 
cepted as conclusive evidence of owner- 
ship—and transfer will be made on the 
records, certificate taken up and new ex- 
tended form of certificate of registry in 
his ownership will be furnished for a 
fee of 50 cents. Penalty fee cannot ap- 
ply in this case. 


Registration Blanks 


Entry blanks are now printed in books 
of 25, 50 and 100 each; price, 25c, 50c 
and $1.00, making the cost of blanks one 
cent each. These books are neatly 
bound and: breeders will find them more 
convenient than the loose blanks. One 
advantage is that the books are provided 
with a stub, upon which to keep a full 
record of each pedigree sent for regis- 
tration. Another advantage is that they 
are easier to write on than blanks that 
have been rolled or folded, and it is 
much more convenient to keep a book 
of blanks than to keep a bunch of loose 
ones. Every breeder should use this 
form of blank. 

Herd Books 


Volumes Nos. 2, 6, 15, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38 will be furnished at 
$1.00 each. Volumes from 70 up, $2 each, 
express paid. 

Shares of Stock 


We have shares of stock listed for sale 
by retired breeders and estates, accom- 
panied by complete sets of Herd Books 
at the price of $100.00 per share. Other 
shares without Herd Books $50.00. 
complete sets of Herd Books, in most 
cases running back consecutively from 
the last volume issued, sell for $50.00 for 
the share and 50 cents each per volume. 
To Shorthorn Breeders Having Pedi- 

grees to Record 

Since the organization of the Associa- 
tion the Secretary’s office has been put 
to great inconvenience and loss of time 


In-— 


through the carelessness of breeders in 
not properly filling out entry blanks. 
Read carefully and heed the following 
suggestions. It will save time and ex- 
pense to the office and to the breeder as 


CORRECT POSTOFFIICE 
ADDRESSES 


Readers of THE SHORTHORN IN 
AMERICA will confer a favor on 
this office by advising us in case of 
change of their postoffice addresses. 
Frequently copies are returned be- 
cause of change of addresses of the 
parties to whom the magazine had 
been mailed. 


well, as an incorrect pedigree must be 
returned. 

Use short names. We do not accept 
names of more than four words, which 
must not contain more than eighteen 
letters; assign names to agree with the 
sex of the animal, and also mark the 
sex on pedigree of each animal to be re- 
corded. See that the color and birth 
date are correctly given. 

The breeder of an animal is the owner 
of the dam at the time of service. Give 
breeder’s name and postoffice address 
following the words Bred By. Do not 
omit owner’s name and address; follow- 
ing the word Sire give the name and 
Herd Book number of the sire, then 
after the word Dam give name of dam, 
with volume and page of the Herd Book 
where her pedigree is recorded (if she 
has a number, use it), then give the 
name and record number of her sire. 
Then have the pedigree signed by the 
breeder. In case a cow that is carrying 
a calf is purchased, the party owning 
the cow at time the calf is dropped, 
may sign the pedigree in lieu of the 
breeder, provided, he states the facts in 
the case, but the owner of cow at time 
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of service must be given as the breeder. 

If the owner of the sire of calf for 
which application is made was not also 
the owner of the dam at time of service, 
then his signature is required in addi- 
tion to breeder’s signature. 

Before sending a pedigree for record 
read it over very carefully, making any 
necessary corrections. 

When sending in certificates of regis- 
try which you now hold, to be exchanged 
for the new extended form, or to be 
transferred to your ownership, be sure 
and keep a list of names and record 
numbers in order to guard against loss 
through miscarriage of mails. 

If sire or dam is less than 15 months 
of age when calf is dropped affidavit 
regarding facts in the case is required. 


Fees 


For recording an animal under 12 
months of age, the fee is $1.25, and $10 
for those over that age. 

Ancestors to complete pedigrees of im- 
ported animals $1.00 each. (No certifi- 
cate issued.) 

For an imported animal $100.00. 
exceptions see Rules 10 and 11.) 

For making exchange of short or long 
form certificates for new form certifi- 
cates, giving Breeders of Sires and 
Dams, and Foot Notes, the fee is 25c, 
when transfer of ownership is not re- 
quired. 

For abstract of ownership or trans- 
fer, 50c, if filed within six months from 
date of sale; after six months, $1.00. 
(See also Rule 14.) 

Unrecorded animals may be registered 
direct in ownership of purchaser with- 
out payment of transfer fees. 

Never send pedigrees unless accom- 
panied by letter giving instructions re- 
garding work to be done. Pedigrees are 
often sent to the office without letter 
and we are unable to determine who is 
the sender. 


(For 





Courtesy Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Maxwalton Lord 4th, Junior Champion Bull at the South West American 
Live Stock Show, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Important Notice to 
Shippers 


Shorthorn breeders who have occasion 
to ship animals in less than carload lots 
(L. C. L.) will be interested in knowing 
that they may Hereafter ship ‘under 
more reasonable requirements. The 
National Society of Record Associations 
(in which the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association holds member- 
ship) has worked for the interests of 
breeders and shippers of pure-bred 
stock, and after three years won a hard- 
fought case before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The situation, 
briefly summarized, follows: 


Breeders east of Chicago, who have 
in the past been compelled to pay on 
an arbitrary and unreasonable maxi- 
mum weight when shipping animals in 
less than carload lots, are requested to 
take cognizance of the fact that the de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in Docket 6825, which case was 
won by the National Society of Record 
Associations last July, went into force 
December 1, 1916. Since that time bulls 
can be shipped at a weight of 2,000 
pounds instead of 5,000; cow and ealf 
at a weight of 2,500 pounds instead of 
5,500. Other excessive weights are 
scaled down. Inasmuch as information 
has come to the National Society of 
Record Associations that many agents 
are, in violation of law, still, compelling 
shippers to ship at the old weights, all 
livestock breeders are urged to go di- 
rect to their agents and call their atten- 
tion to the fact that the extremely high 
weights required in the shipment of 
breeding animals L. C. L. in the past 
no longer exists. They are further re- 
quested to ascertain whether the agents 
have received proper tariffs from their 
railroad companies. We are advised 
that most of the railroads sent instruc- 
tions to their agents in supplement. No. 
14 to the Official Classification Tariff 
No. 43, but many agents evidently did 
not familiarize themselves with the 
ruling laid down in the supplement. 
The new schedule of weights, basic val- 
ues and increase in weight where an- 
imals are shipped at higher valuations, 
appear in Official Classification Tariff 
No. 44, which became effective February 
1, 1917, and all shippers are urgently 
requested to see that their agents at 
local shipping stations are properly ac- 
quainted with the rulings in regard to 
the shipment of livestock in less than 
carload lots. 


Any shippers who were compelled to 
pay at the higher weights since Decem- 
ber 1, “1916, can recover claims against 
the railroad companies without difficulty 
by merely presenting the facts and eall- 
ing the attention of the agent to in- 
structions laid down in supplement No. 
14 to Official Classification Tariff No. 43. 

The attention of all livestock breeders 
in all parts of the United States is fur- 
ther particularly called to the fact that 


the furnishing of attendants with ship- 
ments of livestock L. C. L. is now left 
with the shipper, and no railroad has 
authority to require an attendant with 
shipments of livestock in less than car- 
load lots, as this matter is left entirely 
to the discretion of the shipper. 

The attention of all shippers in all 
parts of the United States is further 
called to the fact that animals may be 
shipped at their true values in the case 
of valuable breeding animals by the 
payment of a very slight increase in 
rate, to-wit an increase of 4 per cent 
in rate for each 100 per cent increase 
in value of the animals over the basic 
values fixed in the tariffs, which are 
on file in each railroad station. 

Attention is further called to the fact 
that any railroad company whose agent 
violates the ruling laid down in Docket 
No. 6825 is subject to a fine of $5,000 
for each and every offense, and while it 
is not likely that prosecution will be 
necessary to require the railroads to 
comply with the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, it may be wise 
to call the attention of local agents to 
this in cases where the agents seem 
negligent in informing themselves in re- 
gard to the new regulations governing 
L. C. L. shipments of livestock. 


* * * 


Shorthorn Sales im Scotland 


From The Breeder’s Gazette 


Our British correspondent states that 
buyers from the United States and the 
Argentine contested merrily for “bar- 
gains” at the Perth Shorthorn bull sale 
on Feb. 18 and 14. The 411 bulls aver- 
aged $535. Cows and heifers also sold 
at enhanced values. All told 501 head 
were disposed of in two days at a gross 
average of $490. The highest price was 
$2,500, given by Joseph Shepherd, an Ar- 
gentine export agent, for the champion 
bull at the sales, James McWilliams’ 
Garbity Golden Victor. _E. N. Casares, 
of the Argentine, gave $5,000 for the re- 
serve champion, the Earl of Morays’ 
Doune Grand Knight, while J. J. Mou- 
bray got $5,000 for War Sprite of Nae- 
moor, bought by A. W. Maconochie, a 
Scotch king of commerce settled in 
Kent, 

The United States purchases were a 
select lot. In yearling heifers Carpen- 
ter & Ross bought C. M. Bruce’s Farres 
Rosewood 88th for $950 and W. P. Mac- 
gillivray’s Clunes Broadhooks for $400. 
The same American firm gave $1,750 for 
James McWilliams’ Garbity New Year’s 
Gift and $550 for Duncan Stewart’s Sir 
Christopher, Carpenter & Ross also 
paid $650 for Stephen Mitchell’s Mon- 
teith Silver Star and $425 for Duncan 
Stewart’s Lorne. 

At the Aberdeen Shorthorn sales Jo- 
seph Shepherd paid $2,500 for the cham- 
pion bull, bred by J. D. Rothie. The re- 
serve champion, sent by A. Crombie, 
Wood End, Aberdeenshire, sold for $1,- 
150 to Carpenter & Ross. The 304 bulls 
in the Aberdeen sale averaged $245. 
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Every director, officer and field repre- 
sentative of this association is actively 
engaged in the breeding of pure-bred 


Shorthorns. 
* * ® 


Washingtom Agricultural 
College 


At the present time we have at the 
head of our herd a son of imp. Villager, 
who gives every promise of being a first- 
class individual and looks like his sire 
in many ways. He is a dark roan, in 
which respect he hardly resembles his 
rather lighter-colored sire, but his gen- 
eral type, handling qualities and so on 
leads us to believe that he has the mak- 
ing of an exceptionally high-class bull. 
We also have an Avondale heifer. She 
was first in her class at the Ohio State 
Fair in 1915. At that time she was the 
senior heifer calf. We have also one 
female of the Lady Ythan family and 
three females of the Duchess family 
that are producing some deep milking 
heifers of beef type. 

It is our endeavor in the Northwest 
to further the interests of Southern cat- 
tle so far as is compatible with our 
position. Our beef herd in general is 
well balanced, contains fashionable blood 
lines and good individuality. These are 
the principles which we try to inculcate 
into our students, because we fee] that 
they are the only safe ground upon 
which to proceed. WM. HISLOP. 
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Montama Asricultural 
College 


I am, as you request, sending you a 
little note on the Shorthorn cattle at 
the Montana Agricultural College. 

Choice Magnet 329345, dropped April 
14, 1909, got by Choice Goods Jr. 203606, 
cut of Orange Leslie, by Magnet, trac- 
ing in dam’s side to imp. Young Mary, 
red in color and weighing 2,300, is a 
big, thick bull of exceptionally good 
handling and fleshing quality. He has 
proven an exceptionally good breeding 
bull. 

College Avondale 411258, second bull 
in the herd, dropped 1914, bred by 
Thos. Nicholson, Hobson, Mont., got by 
Maxwalton Monarch 365533, out of 
Electric Judith 1420438, tracing on dam’s 
side to imp. Agnes. 

This bull is a very compact individual, 
red in color, and is getting some good, 
thick calves. This bull was used on a 
few choice high grade heifers in the ex- 
perimental herd last year. His calves 
show such promise that we expect to use 
him on the herd of forty high grade cat- 
tle used in our experimental herd. 

The herd of fifteen females are of two 
types—the strictly beef type and a few 
of the milking type. It is the plan to 
develop the herd along the two lines— 
milking and testing the milking type. 
The best strain of breeding we have, so 
far as results in producing real Short- 
horns of merit are concerned, comes 
from a good, big, thick beef cow, Roan 
Betty 5th. This cow traces back to im- 
ported Roan Betty (4th dam) by Cham- 
pion 73198. 

In addition to the herd of pure-bred 
Shorthorns, we are developing a high 
grade Shorthorn herd for experimental 
purposes, with which we are working on 


cost and methods of beef production 
under Montana conditions. It is the 
plan to divide the herd as soon as prac- 
ticable in order to compare the different 
systems of beef production with Short- 
horn cattle. Cae Vie PACRINIE DD. 


* * * 


Califormia University 


Our herd consists of the Shorthorn 
bull, Sultan Mayflower, sired by Sultan 
Stamp and out of imp. Mayflower 16th. 
As a calf he was offered at auction sale 
and purchased by Leslie Smith at some- 
thing over $1,000. Later he found his 
way with a part of the Smith herd to 
California and eventually to the Univer- 
sity herd. There are now some eight 
pure-bred females in the herd, all well 
bred and of fair to Superior individuality. 

The interest in the live stock work at 
the University Farm is indicated by the 
fact that the herd is to receive an addi- 
tion by gifts of two head each from two 
different breeders in the state. 

GORDON H. TRUE. 


* * * 


STATE AND DISTRICT BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Southern Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Thornton J. Wood, Secretary, 
Troy, Ala. 

The Northwest Arkansas Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, A. T. Lewis, Sec- 
retary, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Western Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, W. L. Warnock, Secretary, Love- 
land, Col. 

Georgia Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, T. G. Chastain, Secretary, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Illinois Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Rank C. Forbes, Secretary, Henry, 
Tl. 





Courtesy E. A. Hess, Council Bluffs, lowa 


Lady Amaranth 2d, 
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Tri-County Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Winnebago, Ogle and Stephen- 
son Counties, W. E. Lahre, Secretary, 
Lena, IIl. 

Cornbelt Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, C. E. Hollis, Secretary, Heyworth, 
Til. 

Indiana Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Jas. H. Silverthorn, Secretary, 
Rossville, Ind. 

Fort Wayne Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Will Johnson, Secretary, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Iowa Shorthorn Breeders’ Associat‘on, 
D. A. Jay, Secretary, Blakesburg, Iowa. , 


Blackhawk County Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association, W. D. Strayer, Secre- 
tary, Hudson, Iowa. 

Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, J. E. Halsey, Secretary, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Central Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, H. M. Hill, Secretary, Lafontaine, 
Kan. 

Warren County Shorthorn Breeders’ 


Association, C. F. Searcy, Secretary, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Maine Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 


tion, C. R. Leland, Secretary, Mechanic 
Falls, Me. 


Central Michigan Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association, C. W. Crum, Secretary, 
McBride, Mich. 

Michigan Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, W. W. Knapp, Secretary, How- 
ell, Mich. 

Minnesota Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Philip S. Jordan, Secretary, 
Morris, Minn. 

Mississippi Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, H. K. Gayle, Secretary, Agricul- 
tural College, Miss. 

The Southwest Missouri Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, Clinton Marbut, 
Secretary, Verona, Mo. 


Grant County ‘Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association, Jay Martin, Secretary, Bag- 
ley, Mo. 

Ray County Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, E. L. Willeford, Secretary, 
Richmond, Mo. 

Atchison County, Missouri, Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, Thomas A. Laur, 
Secretary, Westboro, Mo. 

Madison County Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association, J. J. Yerian, Secretary, 
London, Ohio. 

Ohio Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 
W. C. Rosenberger, Secretary, Tiffin, -O. 

Harrison County Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association, C. E. Johnson, Secretary, 
Flushing, Ohio. 

Milking Shorthorn Club of America, 
C. B. Wade, Secretary, Orangeville, O. 

Cotton County, Oklahoma, Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, Ross Way, Secre- 
tary, Walters, Okla. 

Oklahoma Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, J. K. Taggart, Secretary, Bison, 
Okla. 

Northwest Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, H. L. Potter, Secretary, Salem, 
Ore. 


Buffalo County Shorthorn Breeders’ 


Association, Oscar A. Hitt, Secretary, 
Alina, Wash. 

Rock County Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association, J. HE. Kennedy, Secretary, 


Janesville, Wis. 


Sauk County Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Frank Morley, Secretary, 
Baraboo, Wis. 

Wisconsin Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 


ciation, J. L. Tormey, Secretary, Madi- 
son, Wis. 
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The List Continues to Grow 


Im this record, only those animals selling 
at public auction are included im the list 


SO. ST. PAUL, MINN., JAN. 3—MINNESOTA SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Marshal’s Masterpiece 505199, red; Sept. 12, 1915; by Anoka Marshal 270019. Bred by O. F. Henkel, Kenyon, Minn. 


Solgpehwe Olivers R. i. Rudisill and «aN. Schroeder. McClusky, IN, D. 22). .....c6cees-+ 0 mead «5 sane oclenidas manures $ 1,035 
Banner Blossom 9th 220458, white; Jan. 8, 1915; by White Archer 2d 422357. Bred by S. G. Eliason, Montevideo, Minn. 
Sold touN: J: Johnson, Montevideo, BY bab alee c, ole tev ey PRCIGL OLA OIG nO OM © 8 Ch ONO CHOOT DiCICPEROIEOOSD RENC-OTEO TO MOIS O OREO c.o oir oche Ocho pre ar 1,010 


DENVER, COLO., JAN. 26—AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
College King 525609, roan; June 1, 1915; by Snow King 394083. Bred by The Allen Cattle Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


SOLERO MEN Carpenters CHEy.CMIme: VW V.Onn ches aniee cet eaten Ore renee een Oerete ercus ote owh raleiatine tie ersten cic Shihab nse a ieleleatten sivaoee 1,200 
Supreme Monarch 506939, rlw; Sept. 10, 1915; by Fairview Monarch 353426. Bred by Purdy Bros., Harris Mo. Sold to 
CMLL UE GLE O MW ViOrtet aie rercrmetie © areisne ocean te sha etanetersie ue: ontieier sores cial iow aio eee ee hare sre pracrein ana cia ttecetm rete sem sacrene a siers 1,050 


Sandy 387323, red; March 28, 1912; by Avondale 245144. Bred by Carpenter & Ross. Sold to Samuel Ball, Wray, Colo.. 1,000 


CHICAGO, ILL., JAN. 146—THOMAS STANTON. 
Selection’s Fame 478826, roan; June 12, 1915; by Selection 306209. Bred by G. H. George, Monticello, Iowa. Sold to 


Sem C aie delie Sem SON WV OlCO CET O Wear, crera sete arerere rere eater aeiieerey atts eueite oie eve ay eceiellaie terete Ha er OTe ere: See eee eT eee oer crea ciate e aetna anit 1,225 
Selection’s Gloster 478827, roan; Sept. 6, 1915; by Selection 306209. Bred by G. H. George. Sold to W. H. Bryan, Lake 

HES) tal cope | SumeewePone gene Pee cpesen srteh casa) c, sue, eVoreteveserererace eters /arsrs cere’ she versie, so eudue oven hotelier cre vee re rere a Ore et ee Tete hes OG co Mere: Sha chal ko ooeaoieais 1,050 
Commander’s Heir 514401, roan; Sept. 14, 1915; by Bandsman’s Commander 482919. Bred by A. F. & G. Auld, Guelph, 

Onis OlLdatOsiee WarAviers, A CONS 5 Llloc stern craters ciceontercusie svel steve tet Melee ais oco ce elet eciotere hehe! «:mrorevare faust ere witelievainl tie’ > cle ekela aeons omar 1,225 
Orange Star 487372, roan; Oct. 2, 1915; by Bandsman’s Commander 482919. Bred by A. F. & G. Auld. Sold to H. C. 

HE ZIMTN GC CMV VALTLSLCL Gsm ON CLO sum Nereneraatewere aeucvaveNereren cl see tehoual ic ahe.cet ereire oitercler ss a.m arctaruray eter oreiene ietiaicteTerer ove rc Lotaccr ake eiete ete aisle ia nan Cre eee seer eons 1,675 
Cumberland’s Lassie 64319, roan; Sept. 3, 1908; by Cumberland’s Last 229822. Bred by Harles & Stanton, Oakwood, 

NV Sam SOLIS COM rs LALO, \Ceabkee Parke LIL atayete a ote soer avoneuewe teuoc ate on ota hat Meera ora Ne atc ei icle: Bie tera ial Ac net Siok eis loli oet -oceteieters eet 1,250 
Pine Grove Secret 8th 204116, roan; Feb. 12, 1911; by Missie Champion 236025. Bred by W. C. Edwards & Co., Rock- 

land mOnt SOlLdatOuMirss sack london, Glenr Blleninn Calleacrrsts sie poate cretoierere oracle’ so cic ovelole elorsin rel ovcictown eroioietele a miristione 2,000 
Beauty Lassie 164527, roan; July 15, 1913; by Sultan’s Fashion 363373. Bred by G. H. George. Sold to J. E. Kennedy, 

AROS VLLL CMV VEL Summa tet areteves <iacatoveverepalissn(e crctands cactay euscan sieve euckersne te! cusvoleweren ie ono Me teattreten en Eat Ges iahec Mioyey aioe To che Bie NO Ore ie LO 1,075 
Lady Kintore 2d 59607, red; Sept. 25, 1908; by King of Pine Grove 243226. Bred by Herr Bros. & Reynolds, Lodi, Wis. 

SOL OmE ewer TeaLlOstrey,.sncvevercr cyuratenateccie areauute fue alecsiere cine ielcue ene ate etercnct ina cagerecaierthetecs rar oe icrene teal otoreve afer siete bel ove cstie.cyeustonar verevst uote evaye austere 1,175 
George srociection a arensoml 9164 SO Eton iin INenT CU Yen saree enti cierto eerie cieerceicin creas «1 ranean cme tee cara 2,000 
Ringlet’s Sultana 164539, roan; April 13, 1913; by Sultan’s Fashion 363373. Bred by G. H. George. Sold to B. F. 

HET ALC SemmerS corr concer tet aver cece, ones 2\clia cl nie, rote otcl niet serdar ot clanal oy arelesaite onegenen eV areyararacarlousRaretcve rele elas suse eucie ara) ous sce’ ayaver si aha:cero)nl's, ole iat ellestuetenettomersi-e/ er aes 1,800 
Roan Queen 198890, roan; Sept. 9, 1914; by Hopeful Cumberland 392004. Bred by Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 

SoldatorCarnentersé: ROSS) IManieilel ds: © liOusrrcteverelelerare cine ei oteretsra oiercie te lenecertets ere © ochre sls sole) site sete cvst@) spelebel sc eicler sic. stoner 1,150 
Good Princess 152455, roan; Jan. 9, 1913; by Ruberta’s Goods 283807. Bred by Howell Rees, Pilger, Neb. Sold to The 

Shorthorn mex POrtin oa Or. sc aricieieloe icicle sie so sects eloversrereie\ el avcieiovetore eve cleterereivehonaieiere slic aisneies onevs al’eveisicelie ieielousiiel’o/ clieh.oliots: eltsi ene delierelcae ter ores 1,275 
Cumberland’s Rose 2d 192501, roan; Jan. 9, 1914; by True Cumberland 3d 353220. Bred by Wm. Herkelmann, Elwood, 

OWS AOL Et Ompitat Foe Elion) Gcizdeg cmtere eats lepeteresere cater taitetes axelict Teepe alles tolteresh ote avo eberatel note abel Gere octal edovelsueitsusdel ove tahanciianesettdicustsle’« iustotayaieiterensrags 1,000 
Lady Kintore 3d 192503, roan; Nov. 25, 1913; by Young Ringmaster 346307. Bred by G. H. George. Sold to B. F. 

DAC Srenelete re reletsieNetereie*| silelols) olcl=ho! 1a esls lat alielieliet=\ie lai ehe isha! ol= malls) al e)e1i«/siol {elle [aal of sitetevel ele elle! atele/ st etshn isla >) 91 sjeheliolis/ellelis!'=)«) a\fo loletla)iosele|fe eee) siele)ielielel aloha 1 1,200 
Grace Ringlet 97753, roan; Oct. 19, 1910; by Choice Prince 257082. Bred by G. H. George. Sold to B. F. Hales........ 1,000 
Imp. Mary Anne of Lancaster 45th 94962, white; Jan. 2, 1911; by Muster Roll (99752). Bred by J. L. Reid, Aberdeen- 

SNC MES OL GAC OMS Ls ET all@S's sa iera.arstctoee ae) ctatelsicre score sucis.erepsisccnensomerehovcrets(eichsiele) omelietenols si ciessl aie ey susie’ sielobejeirots, sie!» Slee) s sles: eee sieveie crs al cne 1,100 
Windsor Belle 23d, red; March 1, 1915; by President of the Mint (109670). Sold to J. E. Kennedy.................... 1,525, 
Imp. Lily of Towie 121492, rlw; April 25, 1914; by Playfellow (122027). Sold to C. A. Saunders, Manilla, lowa......... 1,025 
Imp. Cluny Pauline 7th 121472, roan; March 1, 1915; by President of the Mint (109670). Sold to C. A. Saunders...... 1,000 
Imp. Golden Maid 121488, red; April 6, 1914; by Golden Sittyton (105643). Sold to I. M. Forbes & Son, Henry Ill......... 1,000 
Imp. Snowdrop 2d 121452, roan; April 14, 1914; by Boquhan Champion (104838). Sold to Herr Bros. & Reynolds...... 1,025 
Imp. Maid of Promise 29th, roan; May 4, 1913; by Suddie Count (110337). Bred by A. F. & G. Auld. Sold to C. A. 

Selnwilty, Wesnonsiay, Ui, Sosvdbs ssanaoe ponebueds bo bbod con pob.c6 cnan0d ad duguOnEO does Code po db doowebUoEcdod Sua sGbdons 1,130 
Puslinch Wimple 514429, red; Sept. 3, 1915; by Bandsman’s Commander 482919. Bred by A. F. & G. Auld. Sold to 

12. I, TERMS ac aoc anos eo o0.0 Haomoo ydode dou dpc G00 Guonidibo Uomo GurOlb o0bto Oe omn0 Odd COTUDAC GUIDO Om Ow OTmO Gbram onc 1,100 


CHICAGO, ILL., JAN. 30-31—W. J. HILL AND JAMES BROWN. 
Victoria Princess 6th 149049, roan; Sept. 12, 1912; by Superb 300054. Bred by The Farmer Farm, Farmington, Minn. 


ShailG) ti iae, 126, Gilgen Gibbanoa, (Ce poop cogoaoomocnocnubbapoDoCU OSES 0000 Peete nett eee e teen cette ete nett eee ee es 1,060 
Sittyton Mary Ann 3d 200975, roan; April 25, 1914; by Browndale 334947. Bred by Thos. Stanton, Wheaton, Ill. Sold 

i® “Mawes, ERAN, cAocacotanaoootog duUcdb boo Sono Oro Ono 6.8.0 00.0 COIS DOIN CO.0.0 DICE OG. 00.00.00 CCID G AID CIOS CKO UDO SIDOIOS GO 1,040 
Northcote Gypsy Maid 483040, roan; Sept. 20, 1915; by Princely Sultan 350513. Bred by Wm. Herkelmann, Elwood, Iowa. 

Sold to wm. Herkelmann. Sane aletadate leeletelienetecrete or sleiepeieisieters reich sven sols lL eecsmersuellen sieeve (eee es /ersil¢.iK))< exe (exe)'e).¢benetie als) sie PIO Oo SONS aaa Seog: 1,025 
Type’s Model 429408, roan; Jan. 2, 1915; by Cumberland’s Type 388132. Bred by C. A. Saunders, Manilla, Iowa. Sold to 

Wane Mulhall) Henm, [dahon 54. c06 ces eee cere nl oe ele ste eee tent eet ees eee e eee eeees pitt estes sees ener seeeeees 2,300 
Duke of Northcote 483031, red; Dec. 2, 1915; by Rusper Champion 425338. Bred by Anoka Farms, Waukesha, Wis. Sold 

ey, JNMOEEH TRRAIUh ot comes bab Oud conor et nd coon doe 0 GhoUDOOD pn od on do Dn OOO) C000 Dts OIrD odin Como tuning Onin Caio Orc battens 2,010 
Red Lady 7th 139784, red; Feb. 11, 1912; by Leader of Fashion 300790. Bred by Anoka Farms. Sold to H. H. Tift...... 1,010 


TORONTO, CAN., FEB. 1-2—ROBT. MILLER, J. M. GARDHO USE, JOHN MILLER JR. A. F. & G. AULD, KYLE BROS., 
W. R. ELLIOTT & SONS, GEO. AMOS & SONS. 
Countess Missie, roan; Nov. 19, 1914; by Bandsman’s Commander 90929. Bred by A. F. & G. Auld. Sold to Park E. 


Salter, Augusta, Kan. .....0.ceec cece cece cent ence eee e ean e ee eneeneeeneeees ees Peete ete et tee eee ete eee cece 1,100 
Kinellar Yet 108394, red; April 6, 1916; by March Storm (109328). Sold to Ontario Agricultural College.............. 1,500 
Challenge Plate 3d 98020, roan; Oct. 16, 1913; by Challenge Plate 2d 88424. Bred by Samuel Allin, Bowmansville, Ont. 


Sold to J. E. Turner, Meyers Falls, Wash.........- ss sss e cece cece e cent tee eee e nent eect eee e eee eeeteee acces 1,075 
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CHICAGO, ILL., FEB. 22—I. M. FORBES & SON. 


Heather Maid 3d 484370, white; Sept. 12, 1915; by Master of the Dales 350648. Bred by I. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, Ill. 
Sold: toc Te Ly Miller; suosmAnrelesy Callract. trace crcceic aeisiere cia ate ern) shale e aah Merete eite steteha) eater ota tteteteretsi ste aifelslsreeneNn!=linfix elleteis c+) ie)" 
Sultana of Linwood 2d 484371, roan; Sept. 3, 1915; by Fancy’s Pride 424069. Bred by I M. Forbes & Son. Sold to 

















WS Ds. Mil erie ye csneichssverevslelotoyetedenaiereia sieve suevetanelensbrte ieransiveie cons sieges toteives tek ote) feueioten Ack ued eer cle) eis teteker etal) ee vels etetelonelsnsretareroteneere 1,075 
Marquis of Linwood 496724, roan; Jan. 6, 1916; by Fancy’s Pride 424069. Bred by I. M. Forbes & Son. Sold to 
Hrank ‘Scofield, Hillsboro, a Texse -yaicrcnecvenscieketeceusie rele itera estes cases ocTer Nene Beit cree aened MMCE Remetorc ese Mek votelfanretstisv ele ete cevietioazontedesielter -\'o\'sh.one)i= 1,100 
CHICAGO, ILL., FEB. 23—L. F. BOYLE. 
Goldleaf 153829, red; Feb. 22, 1911; by Matchless Victor 225198. Bred by S. F. Lockridge, Greencastle, Ind. Sold 
ce Tea heed Bae G2) Oe Al OAS Ben ato or O.4 ui OO Oo ORD GOADUUR GMD OCaeUMU MOD AOD on DOO sO OGU doo 604 dc0 ode. 5.6 Co mmomOIoIo odio Dinar 1,125 
MEMPHIS, TENN., FEB. 27—LESPEDEZA FARM. 
Imperial Brace 387183, red; Jan. 26, 1913; by Imperial Gloster 340225. Bred by Lespedeza Farm, Hickory Valley, 
Tenn, =Soldstoy C. Ds Smithy Memphisy elena raer.caewscsrrreterereie icra artes excaeienets iets tedsbete el liao) ol elieisiiote amet sneis-reverslisiolioiolo)(elelr-/ie ells /eleietohais 1,750 
GALESBURG, ILL... MARCH 5—MRS. W. B. COOK AND JOHN B. PETRIE 
Sittyton Lavender 2d 112369, roan; May 10, 1911; by Masterpiece 314000. Bred by Thos. Stanton. Sold to Thos. 
“Stanton, Wheaton, [Grete mecca as eae ceva ses anoiepsyarekoust reheat relent per eens epebe reli) qatieieeee) cle ekenolaer ste eeeoee eral > tetove hes seek Gireleceiey ore (ers 1,055 
Sittyton Roan Sultan 389501, roan; Nov. 15, 1912, by Roan Sultan 316627. Bred by Thos. Stanton. Sold to A. M. 
JANES, Lia faviStber LIL Goce ere coerce ee a ee wets een H a eect eee Wn eee en em reine ates mister smea tes Sotesel consucdetene, slecouecs easier stezece 1,305 
GALESBURG, ILL.,. MARCH 6—ROBERT FAILON 
Maxwalton Gloster 6th 152498, roan; Jan. 8, 1912; by Avondale 245144. Bred by Carpenter & Ross, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Sold tO De TD. MMW er ieee ipace sore ore ous naye eavcte ection cpotahe  temace oeonetie toy obaneer eieeote cacttouenek abe neter oe al oie nsienrcratcxelic remeuelietcte torome Gens! atenemeterevors euelslayerossvened® 2,000 
Maxwalton Gloster 7th 528344, red; March 1, 1916; by Villager 2d 418695. Bred by Robert Failon, Neponset, Il. 
Sold.tovJohn Bates, Neporise tig WIM ceca: ous ccevs leven ane ceiot <1 sistisrateusveteusus teetoionerelave narestere. clicitsteove rote) tre ceushohotercionatenaeie rer euen alc oheieehallesets/elsreie 1,000 
Matchless E. 516433, rlw; Nov. 3, 1914; by Proud Monarch 3983886. Bred by George Ferguson, Salem, Ont. Sold to 
Dy TB IMU Ors iteseea deities se uw os atiguar cites tens ereteve: ou skeve a lauetierepentioya see elaine tts eae lacs etes  rbyle erisasaretan lyeucyiens) els tet ais, st eme raters) aualicla txraicr elle) enels-Sre\eye! 2 etieliole: ois 1,225 
Maxwalton Conqueror 367539, roan; Sept. 8, 1911; by Avondale 245144. Bred by Carpenter & Ross. Sold to A. W. Carey, 
REN iodhy Ish Why cnomcoodoouoon beGcc1c0cgnao abo non uCGn DO doOOwuSOGESbOsOObbmESEoDUGGODG boSOOnEabeoue so nDOaUs USoDOGDD 1,100 
White Gloster 2d 451977, white; Feb. 10, 1915; by Maxwalton Conqueror 367539. Bred by Robert Failon. Sold to 
Col. Nelson & Som. Blan dimavalles sillier tateccreret ter cnorraietsterrekcreie cnt ers otorecuey cower Ube e re erec ves incites etree Tee elon stein elaleleloeat 1,250 
GALESBURG, ILL.,. MARCH 7—COMBINATION SALE—A. J. RYDEN, MGR. 
Missie of Canton and c. c. 206537, white; June 8, 1914; by Royal Sultan 339238.Bred by George B. Miller, Canton, 
Dl sS ola tO. cA NO Kas Marwis 3 scdia sees Meroe rae cee aa aac cece cuayak act crac ete ere veers ohtae ete cicre aise enero Sigieom atte nna ot oe reb ousted Ravel comin evoue nets 1,050 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., MARCH 8-9—OKLAHOMA SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
Tulip’s Archer 514076, roan; March 7, 1916; by Rare Sort 430552. Bred by A. E. Stevenson, Port Huron, Mich. 
Owned by Theo. Martin, Bellevue; lowa. sold toy Wa ki Campbell Jets Okay a areeneraiecmvetsitie s cieiecneysrateeiete sissies rersiaterenaie 1,000 
Choice Goods 509585, white; Oct. 20, 1915; by Clan Alpine 2d 509586. Bred by Geo. Ferguson, Salem, Ont. Owned 
bys Jd. Ls Crosbies Lulsa, Okla Scolds tom Jamie VV DISLer my Via tome ame © Klan rerete stele steretsieieieistsaererernicrersrelieattaeretemepensieieeeie ates 1,375 
Lavender Victoria 70056, roan; May 23, 1908; by Ravenswood Lavender Viscount 186158. Bred by Hopkins & Carter, 
Mexico, Mo. Owned by J. W. Wharton, Pond Creek, Okla. Sold to J. W. Kunkel, Minco, Okla............. 1,000 
STERLING, ILL., MARCH 10—J. A. KILGOUR 
Gloster’s Gift 438555, white; Feb. 28, 1915; by Fair Acres Gloster 385760. Bred by J. A. Kilgour. Sold to Edellen 
AMehaady, EWES IORI, IN con der oooucesduondoADS AQoo Kor DIAM oO Aone U UNO TOROS aGoUD Edo HOmUSCUuNGoomOa dD hGoconScaddoor 2,500 
Gloster’s Favorite 476311, red; Sept. 4, 1915; by Fair Acres Gloster 385760. Bred by J. A. Kilgour. Sold to Anoka 
OTe Wo dotted Re See RR aen enn COMMER reine ES A oka yi Re aie PN TN Nar NS ds Ai 9 a ld OO OR = a ac, LS 1,075 
Mysie’s Champion 508288, roan; Sept. 11, 1915; by Champion Goods 410285. Bred by J. A. Kilgour. Sold to R. E. , 
Watte®s Son) OMMeS: FO well cee «kere are atte eres tctore Ce ice epee Cae ae Tn oe ys on eae Ae: LE Se ee 2 eee en eee ae lea 
MT, PULASKI, Ill., Dec, 13 and 14, SOUTH OMAHA, Neb., Dec. 19 and 20, 
IPUIBILII W. C. MeGAVOCK | C. A. SAUNDERS 
old for. Average. ‘ 
——— OG shold ao seer en See 18,248.00 19000 1 puts Spry nn 
DALLAS, S. D., Nov. 28, Top bull, Butterfly Dale....... PON “oeac A SGCEMOG). oo as naa 12°965,00 276.35 
J. F. EDELSTEIN Top female, Scottish Fancy... 400500) Si wioes a eg a Ty by Dee Pe mer Oe Ee 28°725.00 395,79 
eee hee GRAND ISLAND, Neb. D 14 Top bull; Roan Sultan......... "595.00 aie 
SH MUNOAC seers eteiiiee aii siacortets eye $ 9,275.00 $265.00 ree REE eee see ee, Reece Top female, Sultan’s Missie... SH000 tee 
. 28, sh us EDERS’ : 
ELLSWORTH, Ne SCR Oe eee , pesca erres HINTON, IOWA, Dec, 21. 
is 29" DMT Geert veusiete fetes reuekevsve alecenet eres ,060. q 
a ar PRR ee eens | Bee LOE ee uaLce deiidla Seamer eee ee 4 te 4,060.00 127.00 SEP ROS 
25) Lamidlese eee ene n ee eee 222.00 G1 head.............ss sees eee 8,120.00 133.00 2 Sold for. Average. 
PUREE TRY, RRR EE La 5 Ae ees eee 223.00 ‘Top bull, Highness Model..... 250.008 "edie 12 DUNS... - +. sss eeseeeeeetse. 3,800.00 316.00 
Top bull, Golden Dale......... 450000» sentra Top female, Ruberta Gem..... GUN: “poones a fomelss eletelscsinierafeasieraiofeisiecameete 6,180.00 213.00 
Top female, Dale’s Baroness... Anaahat ane . Nef Wl 5 GA otoreoc stcttee sees 9,980.00 243.00 
CHURDAN, IOWA, Dec. 14. op bull, Sturdy Victor....... G10/00 meee 
STATE CENTER, IOWA, Nov. 29. GHEORGHE M. VADER Top female, Butterfly 9th..... 400500). saciicie 
FRICKE BROS. } Sold for. Average 
Sold for. Average. = 7 Hullg.....:...eseeeeceeceues 935.00 133.50  GRINNELL, IOWA, Dec. 21, 
10 DUIS... 6s. eerie cette eters beeen ee ee Biiidiemalest es \aceee een ee 6,130.00 197.75 J. L. McILRATH 
29 femaleS.. eee essere ee ee eee cer eeers ae OS) ~ OBA aac roceicisya meesUaeuale ose Cele 7,065.00 186.92 
Ea Gest Fs BS Seid OE CO SUS OOO Ch ISO 162.00 Top bulls, Red King & Coun- 5 Sold for. Average. 
Top bull, Baron Supreme...... 235.00) sees Wehr teach) eet oe ee 150.00 ...... a oe t/t ti ase siaieg ois eels ein ae 4,865.00 187.00 
Top female, Orange Blossom 4th 300.00 ....-- Top female, Victoria Blossom. SSO: 00M maeccrre Top fendi ites Le qe en pais 
EARLY, IOWA, Dec. 12, 
DREY BROS. See sel | GALESBURG, ILL., Dec. 15. SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN., Jan. 34, 
We ects a, old ee ILLINOIS SHORTHORN Lit apelin cee MINNESOTA SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
SO Le MALES sree ccevelsrelerdielelstutaloree 5,255.00 175.16 1.2 Hb Alene ccs ook Hee eek 3,780.00 210.00 Sold for. Average. 
40 Dee areletsne an Brrercis ters A Tea 159.50 47 “Pamalessc eee ee ee 9,030.00 192.00 GL headin. cv ctw o Meiicieecre cee eee ee 290.00 
Top bull, Roan Prince VU ee eeee GS) MhO ad's cc cnai wetapetsle ctoreleryetoies sues 12,810.00 194.00 
Top female, Nonpareil Lady... 84000 aneee Top bull, Tiesliais’ Diamond oe 625.00 Tee WEST LIBERTY, IOWA, Jan. 5th, 
VAIL, IOWA, Dec. 13. Top female, Roan Princess..... 525.00 ...... J. E, SANDERS & FRANK HERROLD 
; "PRANK L. NORTH ld for. : 
: Sold for. Average. MONMOUTH, IIl., Dec, 16, S balls see cn enceaeee nee ise s SheeS 
Si Ua: vine acn elem smesiene dere 1,182.00 144.00 ROBERT R. SMILEY 88. fomales? sis sete cc. were 5,215.00 145.00 
DAA TEMAS 2 crouse sielelsieeielelefetpiels 4,000.00 170.00 Sold for. Average. Ad HEAG US ciacierasgecriee wars 6,315.00 144.60 
OP) CHGS pospouobhoGcogndaneodc 5, 132500) ge 160.00m stoop DEA are cvetacstatamiinini ears mnie oie 153.00 Top bull, Commander.......... 225. OOM imeiescieve 
Top bull, Seotch Marshall..... BOO00) Tees sis Top bull, Fairberry Warl...... LOS OO eta Top female, Lady Acanthus 


Top female, Mysie B.......... SI5000) Bese Top female, Rosa Hope 19th... STOLOOG Hoste eee and. Do Gites cece 280.00 


April I, 1917 


WESLEY, IOWA, Jan. 9th, 
W. E. MATERN & J. F. CRUISE 
Sold for. Average. 


G} awh. ohoomoscand odtSonoGen 56 850.00 141.00 
21) aie) qonhuooodsontadeouud 3,660.00 126.00 
a) INGEG) Gagsodoopvomecanosons - 4,510.00 128.00 
Top bull, Regal “Archer. 22222! TOO} 00 erstetetere 


Top female, Lady Victoria 10th 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 9-10, 


205-00 Se ciccies 


OHIO SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
Sold for. Average. 
TMD Oie srerere sect eleisietsicucls. suptele sie ¢ 30,040.00 236.00 
Top) bull, Double Dale........... 790.00 : 
Top female, Maxwalton Win- 
some 0205.23... 580.00 
CHICAGO, ILL., Jan. 16-17, 
THOMAS STANTON 
Sold for. Average. 
Ge DULLES ciel race ote caterers ca sbevaje: ears Wee 781.00 
MOBO yaesavereierersiasiele cucisvevenmarclecele 72,865.00 ere 
Top bull, Orange Star......... 1,675.00 
Top females, George’s Selection, 
Pine Grove Secret 8th, each 2,000.00 ...... 
FREEPORT, ILL., Jan. 17th, 
TRI-COUNTY SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
Sold for. Average. 
POMUNE Gll Me rareteyave ay eleliata lorers\eversieveters:srecsi aa) sis area 145.00 
CLINTON, ILL., Jan, 18th, 
FRANK W. CLINE 
eo for. AYOrIEC: 
atl Inginnh Goma Sanoco.ce onde eenoes aaraateians 160.00 
Top females, Miss Arabelle and 
Thanksgiving Beauty, each 300.00 
EAST LANSING, MICH., Jan, 19th, 
MICHIGAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
Sold for. Average. 
RN EH Cat Clamaran. eatare¥elcioeis cusieiclSuvieroreivievey. isleie\ ei siete 198.00 
Top bull, Sunnyside Monarch.. HOOKOOME Seuseciee 
Top female, Roan Cumberland. B00) eyetectere 


AINSWORTH, IOWA, Jan, 19th, 
CLEGG BROS. & DUNCAN 


Sold for. Average. 
HL Te TMU) Stamentaretcte sheveuptes ocueteresleereysys Bitar caterers 216.00 
NMP OTINTES, Weceleteis cf c'sieineisis\-e.enaiaree awe 232.00 
UMMC SG) Seevape  deiclishitis) weeicietsddinwey.& EF Se 222.00 
Top bull, Royal Callant.......... 400.00 oheretetn ca 
Top female, Generosity 2nd.... 360.00 dendne 
DENVER, COLO., Jan. 26th. 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N 

Sold for. Average. 
AMI hile se ous SAaORIoOUOpOOe ROOD Peniaierenehe 400.00 
Top bull, College King......... 12 OOS 0 ON ee cetctarste 
CHICAGO, ILL., Jan. 30-31. 
W. J. HILL, NORTHCOTE, MINN., & JAMES 

BROWN, DUNDEE, ILL. 

Sold for. Average. 
Mel SNE. oe a a OM dels pido sarod 11,555.00 428.00 
SSE IN Oy OS re ayeirente oxen soieva cla artes 87,340.00 439.00 
He Deme AG yene atcteleteiale nl oisia)e) eiere’ si'eiiers 48,895.00 436.00 
Top bull, Type’s Model........ 2,300.00 AOC Oe 
Top female, Victoria Princess 6th 1,060.00 
TORONTO, CANADA, Feb, 1-2, 
ROBT. MILLER, J. M. GARDHOUSE, JOHN 

MILDER, JR. A. E. & G. AULD) KYLE 
BROS., W. R. ELLIOTT & SONS, GEORGE 


AMOS & SONS. 
Sold for. Average. 


BOM DU ier res Ep modueBee antoeco 12,816.00 356.00 
TOMA Slatrennicrcieieenele's tells ene 6 23,914.00 341.00 
SUG HINE Aer nanevaraetareveleredctavciaisinrealeraie 36,730.00 346.00 
Top bull, Challenge Plate 3d... 1,075.00 ...... 
Top female, imp. Kinellar Yet. 1,500.00 ...... 


MADISON, WIS., Feb. 15th. 
WISCONSIN SHORTHORN BREEDDRS’ ASS’N 
Sold for. Average. 


HMMS cereteteyatelevetsieve) shale) svatsis)sie.6'0 3,255.00 271.00 
STO DI RIES le. sieinie\ eve. are sleverspaieue 0 bTere 8, 435.00 221.00 
at) TREE lprno cea enc eminem 11,690.00 233.00 
Top bulls, Collynie Cullen and 

Collynie Mine 3d, each.... OOLOO Mi mesusearets 
Top female, Broadhooks Queen. RYOCY  auowde 


FAIRMONT, NEB, 
MR. BASSETT 
Sold for. ieee 


32.00 
350.00 


OWL OTA ALC ara slakiss<te sia icieloisveie «ice 


RUSHMORE, MINN., Feb. 19th. 
REDENIUS BROS. 
Sold for. Average. 





i GE aodanoes daca couenGOOge 3,305.00 194.40 
TON MODUL saree iereke alee) scliclovensbacets) ee DEO 0O TM sstaterete 
MECHANICSVILLE, IOWA, Feb, 20th. 
Cc. E. KOHL 

Sold for. Average. 
() Wilks -sdsS05anuscoasosmbonp] comenaae 225.00 
8) IATEN Sis oneidadn ooonaG Bian Mecsas si 240-00 
4p) VCE angoobudde HOCUOUUOOUD.O MEOReaOnD 238.00 
Top bull, Right Stamp 425.00 2.0. 





Top females, Blossom, Dot’s Lady —__ 
3d and Lady Venus, each.. 375.00 


CLEGHORN, IOWA, Feb. 20th. 
CHARLES SWINDLE AND DAVID GOWAN 
Sold for. ayer 
0 


Top bull, Baron Cumberland... 342.00 
Top female, Queen Belle....... 





GALESBURG, ILL., Feb, 20-21, 
ILLINOIS SHORTHORN BREEDDRS’ ASS’N 
Sold for. Average, 


‘DOS ei bulls eroverstersis: sever crsneteietekeiectste merce sieteie 6 els 200.00 
145s NER x cimecaiternatd ome iecieristeren eiateteiises 206,00 
Top bull, Leslie’s Baron....... DoO;00) “sos. ss 
Top female, Violet’s Pride 15th. SOOs00 — trsrsteysta 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, Feb. 2lst. 
MARSHALL COUNTY SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 


ASS’N 
Sold for. Average. 
BO. BULB c scrarctersielestomarerasiartentere 5,500.00 183.00 
20. FEMALES oycereecneere cts heletateies 5,710.00 238.00 
Od HORE e acters alcetistmentatetee 11,210.00 208.00 
Top bull, Golden Dale.......... stOEUO!  Samooc 
Top female, Daisy Veronica.... CHI AOWE  Gooooc 
GRAETTINGER, IOWA, Feb. 22d, 
BE. D. DARLING 
Sold for. Average. 
TG ADDS Ss ce tata tar clara: eisiprsisberoustanatace 6 1,315.00 187.00 
460 “females ooecstse aces cicero 6,647.00 147.00 
Peo) | GHA re arenes et raceange a ahatecenete terete 7,962.00 153.00 
Top ‘bull, Proud Sultiami os... Bi VANO! aotearoa 
Top female, Orange Girl....... BOO OO) aeeieis 


CHICAGO, ILL., Feb, 22d. 
I. M. FORBES & SON 
Sold for. Average. 


WSs? UTES eye areas sees cueterere el evencionecetetoe ie seers rerenst ele 351.00 
Bi. LEM Ales sans sie wreletlorimtere eee moneia cents ete 534.00 
Top bull, Marquis of Linwood... 1,100.00 ...... 
Top female, Sultana of Lin- 

WiOOG 2h ersten tate tial sare tetoterare WOM. OOR career 


CHICAGO, ILL., Feb. 28d. 
L. F. BOYLE 
Sold for. Average. 


MB ROWER: reece caro ip iets! ave @cadain: want coals wes aban. < ssuvie ten 6 222.00 
Ai, EGUIANGR tanya eran kata meret ax eahapteaars eae 350.00 
Top bull, Master Dale......... Kae asiocuc 
Top female, Goldleaf.......... Me 20). OO Me octeteters 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 27th. 
LESPEDEZA FARM 
peta for. Average. 





Ren ULUS reuesracketetsusrescers cisteksta uel 600.00 
Si SLOMVAlGS: cin atsparayete ate elena stemiers 392.00 
Ae NNSA sete tae oe) cneraleletstete ra aries 434,00 
op bull? Imperial Brace-c eee.) 1, s00007 secs « 
Top female, Golden Crown..... 875.00 ...... 
JACKSON, TENN., Feb. 28th. 

F. I. DERBY 
Sold for. Average. 

otal TI Chen a ad © DOCG EDE. Co COR ACES 55.00 
Bb Lea ION us aateaiaminisian etsia meteselen tnannlere emote 308.00 
Top bull, Superlative.......... THEO Sere Sloe 
Top female, Lavender of Glen- 

NIM edoopaccnoDosnodaogaan GOOG canis. 


MT, PULASKI, ILL., March Ist. 


W. C. McGAVOCK 
Sold for. Average. 


ny! “illo waa obeooeso or ean aus 2,575.00 152.00 
GPA SHSMME MELA ty cO-c atin molmcome cat 5,675.00 177.00 
AQ SHEA. «cos dental elo mie saccmelcs etelars 8,250.00 170.00 
Top bull, Village Sultan....... 250.00) ee cakevers 
Top female, Roan Bessie....... PPA "Second 


GALESBURG, ILL., March 5th. 
COOK-PETRIB 
Sold for. 460.06 


LD ATU Sate areca trayven heusiarst states enetene 60.00 
35) “females ieee ercistere scalps vere sors ieee ; 523.00 
Ge Aleta ap sera goto cps oom ot 23,800.00 508.40 
Top bull, Sittyton Roan Sultan 1,305.00 ...... 
Top female, Sittyton Lavender 

Qe PB eiedevicshassotemcettenive dreds teens O52 OO We tatererch ers 


GALESBURG, ILL., March 6th. 


ROBERT FAILON 
Sold for. Average. 


TOW DULI Sie aaateteterssParitve cs lant cuetercrscaletn ts Tstsr store sie 430.00 

SU Lema less go are we Ge eta creavercelee barerartueteets 567.00 

AVP OS Cistatsvelatetaiatoh sy chels)otatalsfefete/acehs 21,920.00 534.00 

Top bull, White Gloster 2d.... 1, 950. 00) eee tes 

Top female, Maxwalton Gloster 

: (a1 ait, pens DGiorresaiscreo nla Cri GEG 2 OOO OOM arerexers 

DES MOINES, IOWA, March 6-7, 

IOWA SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N 

Sold for. Average. 

SSF DU Seraercteeictercters end seietenecarege 3 207.00 

Top bull, Orange Sultan....... “880. ‘00 Aor 


GALESBURG, ILL,, March ‘th. 


A. J. RYDEN, Manager 
Sold for. Average. 


BOW DULG rata ale lela stotace ea? ele arel sta taiete 266.00 
Eepeaitamea hn oosdaodurmocnhuased ..comrdsor 279.00 
TE NEA anare lector vorevsen's isle steers 20,975.00 272.40 
Top bull, Select Sentinel ..... SOO 00 Reenter. 
Top female, Missie of Canton.. 1,050.00 ...... 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., March 8-9, 


OKLAHOMA SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
Sold for. Average. 


OD aU ec tert mcrssreacccetecerts - 23,140.00 251.00 
SS) “Lema les aeiccaterse cioverelovetsyeverstsre 10,550.00 277.00 
PRU Bier Bereine nes sono paceueTad 33,690.00 259.00 
Top bull, Choice Goods........ SD. OOM acs clon 
Top female, Mayflower Queen. . 630.00 aratetenas 


ROCHELLE, ILL., March 9th. 


JAMES CARMICHAEL 
Sold for. Average. 


Bullstraretrsmeteretsserctstetorei faleiarerste : neko acs 200.00 
Premade: yas ciavoleoiers svene eratcts enn n, eveuetae us 206.00 
Motel” cus... wtelegayeistane ioleveleoeuetian scoters $;409.009 nee on. 
Top bull, Bridegroom.......... A000! Weare ane 
Top female, Etta Belle........ EEIOHI! Banoo 


43 


STERLING, ILL., March 10th, 


J. A. KILGOUR 
Sold for. Average. 


QO THEA serrate ccett eters erste crests 12,460.00 623.00 
Top bull, Gloster’s Gift....... 255005000) saeecrs 
Top female, Gloster’s Favorite. 1,075.00 ...... 


ROCHELLE, ILL., March 10th. 
J. A. COUNTRYMAN & SON 
Sold for. Average. 


DT, Mu gs cietevevsid ais osicschy e wieheteer) wl buae: Shavers 234.00 
23° LOMAS A. 66.20 se cers lecsleiesreme es hosooons eed 
AO GAC a srelers venetian stereo tent aetna 11,465.00 286.60 
Top bull, Sultan Crown........ 400.00 
Top female, Aldbro Missie 10th 725.00 





DALLAS, TEX,, March 16th. 
NATIONAL FERDERS AND BREEDERS’ SALE 
Sold for. Average. 


BE DEBUG s o.cta ses iarsualal ax ie seo ao aeialereitere 333.00 
Top bull, Maxwalton Commander 800.00) Bie. ees 
Top female, Maxwalton Roan 

LON Oh 2 eA, BOY Aen aR Hae ASD: OO) | yoersie ccs 








Over 20,000 


Distribution of Shorthorn breeders in 
the United States, patrons of the Amer- 
ican Shorthorn Herd Book. 


PNESH ON GOLeh ene Sethce ei em ec kee ote ce OOO 80 
AGUA ONEES crease stevens shaper siete: ste, ist ereues si es 10 
ATI AIISA Siete scree Se! sitteven's ievaleieusie elete ies ueres 80 
CALPLOTINIAME arash, cit seeeeteNterco ten cat totem hse 80 
COOP A MOM aetraicie sus ce tetorre ote Pevaibe serous: 170 
CONMECCICUEW civ egaces ce eirastere siete wheel 20 
ID Slalwranes ors esis scree ialeuc ss omeaciereuccsienerale all 
OL OPUCAy Mata casos catetstsarosacherscre ie, svepeuscersrene 10 
GEOG SIA ee oasksuc. cP Aiesttesie eb es Gna eid ahr ee 55 
AMO Merottate ak cr tee er eventee eh ene peuemeines 135 
ULTITNOLGS mes Rereketetohey cacceseroteastetortes fect. caneaoeeters 1,855 
TGA Ay Ce eravecdsts zene ofa fey sy c1 elles, chedeterwuapeeerats 1,100 
TOWEL. euctetonertie hc tape Sere rshe Cie! arene euaieie 4,070 
DEG SUSHI yore: LEST Ad Gas CITC OG OG Dacron hinte 1,285 
VS GIVE HCH: ard uate Neuse sitet setae Pareto suetterare enacts 250 
TQ UISTAM AH Pe acl e-a rete eens ehabons auc) lees 30 
IVE QING ike e ante acore, ie guste heveherekre Ost e raeioe eae 70 
WIRE ATS Berar. cee Scat ces Cee mee Oto rie 25 
MaASSaAcbirsettsieas teehee. © we etcyante errs 40 
IMMLC HL SAIN sie atin aera 8 iat avere eaters sau slooa eee 590 
IMETTMOS OVA matenetens aera sescniel siiay erento 1,520 
IVETSSISST POG cle ecn.« eee re cites tek afew piacere 75 
INELS SOUP Teeter. tone terete) ofcns Gusta is = Wiieveueysucvens 1,625 
WEOMILATIOUNM,, Saree stele omer ee ieee 195 
IN QDraiskashic- stevens Wel. cree hale ceteeeseebe ots 1,740 
INS Veale ahs gets saiciessoxe ouctelerinerle save aoe 10 
IN@Wa Elam ps hire. aerss cc nctensiescies) ere 30 
ISK ye NY ES SIONS Ah seas oaehs Sidi se cA cia aie BIAS 20 
New York..... Fra OP EST AGE RCRC ES ths aR RGRe 105 
Northing Cac Olitiayr ers tater cars sievete eaters 45 
IN ORCI alcOtal amis cote etre ity she steer 575 
ODT OME eratete.orsharssun Pee Oa CR SE che leva ors 945 
(GUS EN a\Gia aE 8 Sre0.5-4 ohuthno AIO O:ci: SOP ae eID 735 
OLVESOME Wereeir eaietne aeale lig Moon et rata aienevens 130 
PenNUSyikv anal ga cie.s see occ eiseee sie 225 
SOUCI HOA Olam tc cansele cicle cota cienersis arpa lisa) 
"PENNCSS COM fem ores sete er © rsie) be «Site, oe ove 135 
PINGS era selenewe: ols Misiavere Susie's lem stalin wreeos a 280 
WLAN ere ene cc ste re oh ciaais etexevsrevshicneiaie, ave 155 
WEF IONE a «reeks Preis sccharathabate suet es dank avoreirs 50 
IMineiniay gervsiet oles hers Shope p. aku 
Washing toners meron cae eet 115 
Wrest! Mireinia acter os. lossieateatas athens 90 
IVVAS CONST Merete ciety s cis ietaieterenalel ec cy he 760 
IVY ¥ ODI eeneteies RAT Cron Pi ottioneon a 

TE Ota etce cxarrerorsnrren ny evaronare oleae Te 20,871 


Don't Forget the Silage 


A supply of silage for use during the 
summer months in the event the pas- 
tures dry up, as they usually do in July 
and August, will prove an economy and 
Keep the herd in condition. There is no 
available ration that compares with 
silage at that season of the*syear under 
such conditions. 


aN 
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BIREEDEIRS’ DIRECTORY 


Alphabetically Arranged 


CALIFORNIA 


H, L. & E. H. MURPHY, Perkins, Cal. 

Brighton Herd—Colonel Courtier 400899 in serv- 
ice. Choice bulls and heifers for sale at all 
times. Carloads a specialty. 


> 


PACHECO CATTLE CO,, Hollister, Cal. 
Present herd bull, True Dale, by Double Dale. 





PAICINES RANCH CO., Paicines, Cal. 

150 cows in herd, headed by Champion of Scot- 
land, Winsome Prince, College count 3d, Fond 
Lavender, Whitehall of Orange, Bessie’s Council, 
Promise, Collegiate and other outstanding bulls. 











COLORADO 


THE ALLEN CATTLE CO., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Herd Bulls—Second Thought, Scottish King and 
Western Star. 100 head in herd. Choice young 
animals offered for sale. Correspondence invited. 


GORDON W. GRAHAM, Lily, Moffat Co., Colo. 

Rocky Mountain Shorthorns. 
Rockies.’’ In service, Dynamite 4784387, combining 
, Choice Goods, Con- 
queror and Cumberland. MHigh-class Scotch-topped 
bulls. 


THE CARR W. PRITCHETT RANCH, Steamboat 
Springs, Routt County, Colo, 
Mountain-bred Colorado Shorthorns. Herd sire— 
Loyal Stamp 494953, bred by Anoka Farms, a 
grandson of Whitehall Sultan. 








Model Type Shorthorns. Model Type, 
Champion of Pacific International, in service. 








ILLINOIS 





M. E, JONES & SONS, Williamsville, Ill. 
One of the oldest herds in America. All fash- 
ionable families. 





J. A. KILGOUR, Sterling, Ill. 

Fair Acres—Champion Goods 410385, chief stock 
bull; five times Junior Champion at leading state 
fairs, 1915. Nothing for sale at present. 





J. F. PRATHER, Williamsville, Il, 

Village Park Herd—Sires in use, the noted young 
bulls, Silver Knight and Superior Knight. Choice 
young stock for sale at all times. 








INDIANA 


ARTHUR HERRIMAN, Columbia City, Ind. 

Glenarra Shorthorns. Dale’s Farewell, by 
Avondale, out of imported Rosewood 86th, heads 
a herd of high-class matrons of the richest breed- 
ing. Herd-headers at reasonable prices. 








GEO. J. ROTH, Booneville, Warrick County, Ind. 
Cypress Valley Farm has a few good young bulls 

for sale by Maxwalton Stamp 394278 by Avondale, 

Seotch cows. Farm on interurban. 





GEO, SHEPARD, Goodland, Newton County, Ind, 
Sheparddale Farm—Chcice young bulls for sale by 
Avondale Gloster 408635, grandson of Avondale, 





JAMES E, SILVERTHORN & SON, Rossville, Ind, 

Lavenders, Roan Ladys and Secrets—50 head. 
Herd headed by Victor Sultan 318367 and Missie’s 
Stamp 427924, 





M, M. WILES & SON, Sheridan, Ind, 


If you want some of the largest breeding of the 
world, call on us. Sires weigh 2400 and 2500 Ibs. 





* 278292, by Whitehall Sultan, in service. 


GUY R, WOLVERTON, Chalmers, Ind, 
Walnut Grove Shorthorns—For sale now, a select 
lot of bulls. 





WOODSIDE STOCK FARM, Pendleton, Ind. 

Milking Shorthorns and Polled Durhams. 
owned or bred by us have won four Grand Cham- 
plonship at the International. With beef we have 
milk. 


The Shorthorn in America 


E, B. THOMAS, Audubon, Iowa. 

Blanwood Herd—Gainford Monarch 429228, a 
grandson of the $7,500 Gainford Marquis, heads 
a high-class lot of females of the most popular 
blood lines. 





UPPERMILL FARM, Wapello, Iowa, 

Imp. Villager 295884, Sultan’s Last 363468, Vil- 
lage Crest 3887924, herd bulls. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. John Garden, Mgr. 











IOWA 


M. L. ANDREWS, Melbourne, Iowa, 
Uneeda Robin 410288, or one of his get. 
them at Green Vale Stock Farm. 


Buy 


COOK & COOK, Independence, Iowa, 

‘Herd sires, Lee Oxford, Silver Chief Jr., British 
Knight and Fillpail Clay. Bull calves anil bred 
heifers of good beef form and definite milk inheri- 
tance always on hand. Catalogs on request, 


E, COSGRIFF & SON, Clarence, Iowa, 

Breeders of Scotch Shorthorn cattle. Sultana’s 
Sultan 3885767 by Fair Acres Sultan 354154 and 
Village Sport 498921 by Village Knight in-service, 
We have a few range bulls for sale at this time, 


Cc. F, CURTISS, Ames, Iowa, 

Herd headed by Count Avon 334946, Interna- 
tional Grand Champion. Cows of highest excel- 
lence and best Scotch breeding. 


W. PRESTON DONALD, Clio, Iowa. 

Dlanoil Farm—Count Commodore 284742, Tennes- 
see Banff 8th 8638722, Dalecrest 418868 and Dlanod 
Avon head a herd of Scotch breeding matrons. 
Young stock for sale. 


A, R. FENNERN, Avoca, Iowa. 

Highland View Herd—Choice Cumberland 424589 
by King Cumberland 2d in service. A few out- 
standing Scotch bulls for sale. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Iowa, 

150 head. Golden Sultan, by Sultan Fashion, a 
line bred Sultan, and Village Royal, by Sultan 
Royal, in service. 





E. A. HESS, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Elmwood Herd—Gloster Mine 867596 in service. 
Silver Mine, a white, and Gloster Goods, a roan, 
two outstanding show bulls, for sale. 





MAASDAM & WHEELER, Fairfield, Iowa. 
Imp, Proud Marshal 422720 and imp, 


Royal 
Diamond 449923 in service. All Scotch. 





J. E, MANN, Woodbine, Iowa. 

Manndale Shorthorn herd, established in 1888, 
headed by the superb roan Royal Gainford 429229. 
White yearling bull for sale. 





MILLER BROS., Britt, Iowa. 

Maxwalton Javelin 3867541, by Avondale, dam 
imp. Jeanie 2d, second dam by Star of Morning, in 
service. Bred cows, heifers and young bulls al- 
ways for sale. All Scotch. 





W. H. MILLER & SONS, Independence, Iowa, 

Broadview Farm—Shorthorns and Polled Durhams, 
Jovial Victor 395297 heads herd. Bull calves for 
sale. 





C, A. OLDSEN, Wall Lake, Iowa, 
Imp. Inverness Hall Mark 530143 and Sultan 38d 


Stock of 
both sexes for sale. 





THE ORLINS STOCK FARM, Cresco, Iowa, 
Peter T, Hovey. 
Breeder of Shorthorn cattle, 


reds and roans. 
Excellent milkers. 





C, A. SAUNDERS & SONS, Cumberland Stock 
Farm, Manilla, Iowa. 
The home of the Cumberlands. 


horns. 


Scotch Short- 





E, R. SILLIMAN, Colo, Iowa, 


Claverburn Farm—Diamond King, by imp. Bap- 
ton Admiral and out of imp. Diamond 31st in 
service, : 











KANSAS 


T. J. DAWE & SON, Troy, Kansas. 
All Scotch herd. Diamond Emblem 3879689, sen- 
ior champion bull, Topeka, Kan., 1916, in service. 








H., W. ESTES, Sitka, Kansas, 
Young bulls and heifers for sale. 


JOHN REGIER, Whitewater, Kan, 

Alfalfa Leaf Shorthorns — Scotch Cumberland 
489200 by Cumberlanil’s Type in service. Twenty 
breeding cows. 





TOMSON BROS,, Dover and Carbondale, Kan, 
Most fashionable strains. Village Marshal by 

Cumberland Marshal and Maxwalton Rosedale by 

Avondale in service. 100 breeding females, 





MASSACHUSETTS 





FLINTSTONE FARM, Dalton, Mass, 


The Flintstone Herd—Dairy Shorthorns headed 
by Waterloo Clay and Willow:lale Robin. These 
bulls carry the blood of many of the breed’s great- 
est Sires and dams. 





MICHIGAN 


BIDWELL STOCK FARM, Tecumseh, Mich, 

Scotch and Scotch-topped Shorthorns, with ‘‘beef 
and milk’’ ability. Herd bulls, Albion Stamp 
352670 and Flash Hallwood 496989. Modern sani- 
tary equipment, Farm at N, Y. C. depot. Write 
BoxmeAcn 


C, H. PRESCOTT & SONS, Tawas City, Mich, 
Richland Shorthorns—Sires in service, Village 
Archer 410482, first prize 2-year-old Michigan State 
Fair 1916; Albion Crest 430678, Junior Champion 
same fair. A number of good young bulls by Vil- 
lage Archer for sale. Herd located at Prescott. 








MINNESOTA 


GEO, H, CHAMBERLAIN, Mora. Minn. 

Ann River Shorthorns—Prince Albert M. V. 
293172 in service, a son of imp. Golden Fame, a 
good one. Young bulls and heifers for sale. 








8S. G, ELIASON, Montevideo, Minn, 

Stock bulls, Cumberland’s Archer 
nerstone 863116 and Superb 300054. 
for sale. 


432399, Cor- 
Young bulls 





F, 8, HEMINGWAY, Vernon Center, Minn, 

Scotch and Scotch-topped bulls of all ages. Can 
spare a few young thrifty cows. Cattle all red 
and were tuberculin tested one year ago and none 
of them reacted. 





W. J, LANDON, Winona, Minn, 

Conedale Farm (1,260 acres) for sale, with over 
100 head state inspected Shorthorn cattle. Highly 
improved stock farm with natural advantages un- 
equaled. 


CC eee 


FINLAY McMARTIN & SONS, Claremont, Minn, 

Milking Shorthorns—Herd headed by imp. Hart- 
forth Wellfare 409182 and Conductor 2d 521370. 
Young stock for sale. 


—_e—re ee 


ALEX MITCHELL, Jasper, Minn, 

Jasper Hill Shorthorns—The imported Village 
Maid bull, Aldsworth Reformer, heads the herd 
of 40 Scotch cows, assisted by Lavender Cumber- 
land 495785, a grandson of Burnbrae Sultan. 
Young stock of both sexes for sale. 


a. 
1 


Afrilat, 1017. 


LESLIE SMITH & SONS, St, Cloud, Minn, 

Meadow Lawn Farm—125 head. Stock bulls; 
Craven Knight 415527, Prince Gloster. Young 
stock of both sexes for sale at all times. 


E, A. THRONDRUD & SONS, Dawson, Minn. 


East View Farm—Herd of Scotch and Scotch- 
topped females headed by Schoolmaster 353598. 
Bulls for sale. 





MISSISSIPPI 


A. B, PATERSON, Meridian, Miss. 

Blantyre Stock Farm—Breeders of the most 
popular Scotch families. We have cows, heifers 
and young bulls for sale at all times. We invite 
you to visit our farm. 





MISSOURI 


ATCHISON COUNTY SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 

ASISN., Thos. A. Laur, Secy., Westboro, Mo, 

Let us know your needs. We can supply you. 

1,000 head of breeding cows represented in the 
association. 








BELLOWS BROS., Maryville, Mo. 

Two hundred head. Herd bulls, Sultan Supreme 
367161, Radium 385195, Parkdale Baron 414363, 
Aladdin and Parkdale Rex. 





THOS. A. LAUR, Westboro, Mo. 
Breeder of Scotch and Scotch-topped Shorthorns. 
Both young and aged stock for sale at all times. 





T, B. RANKIN, Tarkio, Mo. 

Breeder of pure-bred Shorthorns for 30 years, 
Scotch and Scotech-topped. Bulls in service, Violet 
Goods 428521 and Villager Sultan 496952. Over 
200 to select from. 








NEBRASKA 





W. C. FLEURY, Omaha, Neb. 

Imported and home-bred Scotch cattle. Can 
supply both bulls and females, singly or in car 
lots. A few high-class herd bulls on hand now. 





MARTIN HANSEN, Gordon, Neb. 

20 Shorthorn cows for sale. Also a few bulls. 
Dale Magnet 424287, by Double Dale, dam Lady 
Fragrant, heads the herd. 





S. A. NELSON & SONS, Malcolm, Neb. 

150 head, all Scotch, Most fashionable families. 
Royal Sultan, Afton Clipper in service; also a son 
of Villager and Cumberland’s Type. 





RAPP BROS., St. Edward, Neb. 

Shorthorns—Choice bull and cows for sale, sired 
by Village Pride and Royal Cumberland. Some 
good herd bulls. 





RETZLAFF BROS., Walton, Neb. 

Snowflake herd. Choice selection of Scotch fe- 
males, representing most fashionable families. 
Good herd bulls for sale sired by Snowflake 263207, 
Gloster Goods 408789 and Village Coral 505995. 








NEW YORK 


G, HOWARD DAVISON, Millbrook, N. Y, 

Altamont Stock Farm—Milking Shorthorns. 
Bates families. Young stock for sale. Milk rec- 
ords kept. 








HEART’S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N. Y. 
W. H. Miner. At this time we have a few 
choice roan yearling bulls for sale. 


WALNUT GROVE FARM, Washingtonville, N., Y, 

H. E. Tener. Milking Shorthorns—50 headl— 
many imported animals. Herd bull, imp, Royal 
Duke, grand champion New York State Fair 1916, 
dam and granddam have records of over 10,000 lbs 
each. 








OHIO 


C, A, BRANSON, Cadiz, Ohio. 

Elmhurst Shorthorns—A select herd of females 
of the most desirable tribes, headed by The Bard 
of Avondale 367548, a good breeding son of the 
great Avondale. Young stuff always for sale. 








CARPENTER & ROSS, Mansfield, Ohio, 
Maxwalton Farm—Haye shown their supremacy 

in the leading show rings. Herd numbers some 

250 head, all ages. Write for what you want. 





FRANK R, EDWARDS, Tiffin, Ohio, 

Oakdale Farm—Scotch Shorthorn cattle. Herd 
numbers 125 head. Pride of Albion 352820, Grand 
Champion of 1915, in service, 





HOLTON CATTLE O©O., Ripley, Ohio; West Union, 
Ohio, or Trinity, Ky. 

Established in 1898. Numbers near 100 head, 
headed by Banff Goods 387535 and Lord Riply 
393568. Fifteen bulls and 20 females for sale. 
Scotch and Scotch-topped. 


CHARLES A. OTIS, Willoughby, Ohio, 

Milking Shorthorns. 150 head, chiefly of the 
original Glenside herd. Knight of the Glen, by 
General Clay, with 26 daughters, in merit list, 
and half brother to world’s record cow, Rose of 
Glenside, in service. 

R. M. Dedington, Mgr., Willoughby, Ohio. 


W. C, ROSENBERGER, Tiffin, Ohio, 

Clover Leaf Stock Farm—BHighty registered 
Scotch cattle. Good bulls and females always for 
sale. Bulls in service: Maxwalton Pride 867542, 
Village Royal 355016 and Fayorite Sultan 410895, 





OKLAHOMA 


H, C, LOOKABAUGH, Watonga, Okla. 

Pleasant Valley Stock Farm—Most popular 
strains. Nearly 300 head. Herd bulls and breeding 
females, ages ty suit, always for sale. 


C, E. SUPPES & SON, Tulsa, Okla, 


Breeders of high-classe Shorthorns, 











OREGON 


W. B. AYER, Portland, Ore. 
Foothills Farm, Carlton, Ore.—Breeder of milk- 
ing Shorthorns. 





FRANK BROWN, Carlton, Oregon 
Craigielea Farm Shorthorns—Young stock for 
sale at all times, 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


J. F, EDELSTEIN, Dallas, S. D. - 

Green Field Shorthorns—A select herd of matrons 
headed by Forest Dale 387321, one of the greatest 
breeding sons of Avondale. Write your wants. 


FLANAGAN & LANNING, Selby, S. D. 
Sitka Stock Farm—Herd now numbers 125 head. 
Breeding stock for sale at all times. 


JACKSON & WHITE, Hurley, S. D. 

Urbandale Shorthorns—With a herd of select 
Scotch families, mated with high-class bulls, we are 
producing Shorthorns of the most approved sort. 
We take pleasure in showing our cattle to visitors. 
Private herd catalog mailed on request. 


E, J. THOMPSON & SON, Hurley, Ss. D. 

Wayside Farm—Scotch Shorthorns of the rich- 
est breeding. Herd bulls, Prince Cumberland, 
Golden Goods and Fair Sultan. 





TEXAS 


FRANK SCOFIELD, Hillsboro, Tex. 

Lackawanna Shorthorns—Of extra quality, bred 
in the south, below fever line and immune to tick 
fever—30 bulls on offer at this time. 








4 
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TENNESSEE 


J. G, ALLEN & SON, Newport, Tenn, 

Registered Shorthorns. Dual-purpose kind, reds 
and roans. Calves, heifers, bulls and cows for 
sale. 





H. T. D. WILLS, Shouns, Tenn. 
Herd established 1902, Herd sires, Broadhooks 
Chief 505986, Royal Goods 506938. Bulls and fe- 





Maxwalton Beau 
426669, son of Maxwalton Renown 367543 in 
service. Correspondence solicited. 





SAMUEL H. MARSHALL, Simeon, Va., Albermarle 
County 
Bull calves and a few heifer calves from a herd 
headed by Morven Marshal, a good son of White- 
hall Marshal, 








WASHINGTON 


A. D. DUNN, Wapato, Washington 
_ For Sale—Shorthorn cattle from one of the lead- 
ing herds of the Northwest. 











WEST VIRGINIA 


P. S. LEWIS & SON, Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
Shorthorns bred for 43 years in our herd from 
the most reliable strains, carefully selected. 











WISCONSIN 


ANOKA FARMS, Waukesha, Wis. 

Established year 1870. Herd sires: Lavender 
Stamp, Faultless Dale, imp. Rusper Champion and 
Regal Stamp. Autumn calf sale Oct, 31, 








F. S, BUNKER, Kilbourn, Wis. 

Double Standard Polled Durhams. Herd bulls: 
Sultan Goods, white, by Royal Silver, and Type’s 
Lord 2d, red, by Cumberland’s Type. Herd head- 
ers our specialty. 





H. B,. DRAKE & SON, Beaver Dam, Wis, 

Bulls, cows and heifers. Bred for milk and 
beef. Herd headed by one of the best grandsons 
of Whitehall Sultan. 





HERR BROS, & REYNOLDS, Lodi, Wis, 

Master Ruby and White Rock in service. Cor- 
respondence invited regarding private sale offer- 
ings. 





EBEN E, JONES, Rockland, Wis. 

Hillside Farm Shorthorns—Headed by Prince 
Cumberland 347311 and Collynie Sultan 414233. 
Young bulls and females for sale. 





R, W, LAMB & SON, Janesville, Wis, 
Shorthorns. Bred for milk and beef. Young 
bulls for sale, - 





HARVEY H, LITTLE, Evansville, Wis, 
Young bulls from dual-purpose ancestors for 
sale. 


MACMILLAN & MACMILLAN, Lodi, Wis. 
Meadow View—Sires in service: Scotch Cum- 
berland 348063, Village Beau 353527, Village Mar- 
quis 480412. The bulls and heifers which we offer 
blend the blood of Whitehall Sultan, Cumberland’s 
Last and imp. Villager. 








CANADA 





ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontario. 


Shorthorn females, and two or three bulls fit for 
anybody. Write me about them. 
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550,000 im Prize Momey 
For Shorthorms in 1917 


A maximum of $1,000.00 appropriated by the American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association to the 
following Fairs, on a basis of $1.00 from this Association to $2.00 offered by the Fair Association. 


Interstaté:Fair. . .. Sao. . Soke fa. Fargo, N&D.; July-17= 22%... nae C. H. Nash, Sec’y = 
lowa*State*Fair 0) fe ons Des Moines, Aug. 22-31................. A. R. Corey, Sec’y = 
Ohio State \Faif.c0s..... Tees oe Columbus, Aug. 27-31............... G. A. Stauffer, Sec’y = 
Michigan State Fair.................... Detroit, Aug. 31 - Sept. 9.......... G. W. Dickinson, Sec’y 2 
Nebraska State Fair................... Lincolny Sept: (2 <7. 0:00. 01.45 ae E. R. Danielson, Sec’y = 
California State Fair............... Sacramento, Sept.) 2-9... 0.5 «a2. 0c.saee C. W. Paine, Sec’y = 
Indiana State Fairs... 9. 3e.<i..-4.-. Indianapolis, Sept. 3-7.............. Chas. F. Kennedy, Sec’y = 
Minnesota State Fair.................. Hamline, Sept. 3-8.............. Thos. H. Canfield, Sec’y = 
Illinois State Fair................... Springfield, Sept. 7-15................ B. M. Davison, Sec’y = 
South Dakota State Fair............... Huron, Sept. 10-14.............. C. N. Mecllvaine, Sec’y za 
Wisconsin State Fair................ Milwaukee, Sept. 10-15................ O. E. Remey, Sec’y = 
Kansas State Fair Association........... Topeka, Sept. 10-15............... Phil Eastman, Sec’y = 
Kentucky State Fair................. Louisville, Sept. 10-15................ F. T. Kremer, Sec’y = 
New York State Fair................. Syracuse, Sept. 10-15................ A. E. Brown, Sec’y = 
Kansas State Fair. 5: 2.) eee Hutchinson, Sept. 16-23............. ..A. L. Sponsler, Sec’y - 
Tennessee State Fair ................. Nashville, Sept. 17-23............. J. W. Russwurm, Sec’y = 
Vermont State Fair............ White River Jct., Sept. 18-21................. F. L. Davis, Sec’y = 
Missouri State Fair.................... Sedalia, Sept. 22-29.............. E. G. Bylander, Sec’y = 
Oklahoma State Fair............ Oklahoma City, Sept. 22-29................. I. S. Mahan, .Sec’y = 
TriState (Fairs. a: . 428. es Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 22-29................. F. D. Fuller, Sec’y 
Montana, State: Fair... 4%. ek Helena, Sept. 24-28...... P. B. Snelson, Box 1164, Sec’y 
Oregon State. Fair. 2...) .. 5. SRS. os Salem;* Sept. 25:30 "> 5 4... eee A. H. Lea, Sec’y 
Utah State Fair................. Salt Lake City, Sept. 25- Oct. 4............. H. S. Ensign, Sec’y 
Wyoming State Fair................... Douglas, Sept. 27-30............... Anson Higby, Sec’y 
Alabama State Fair................ Birmingham, Oct. 5-14.............. ...S. H. Fowlkes, Sec’y 
Virginia State Fair.................. Richmond, Oct. 8-13............... W. C. Saunders, Sec’y 
Texas: State. Eair..2.-.) A,e. ee Dallas): Oct-13-28... Soe W. H. Stratton, Sec’y 
Alabama State Exposition.......... Montgomery, Oct. 23-28............. George T. Barnes, Sec’y 
Georgians otate Fair... 2.ctene ) ae besa Macon, Oct..31-Nov. 9.......... Harry C. Robert, Sec’y 
Arizona otate Fair... <.. 2s eee Phoenix,.Nov. 13-18............ i. F. Shaughnessy, Sec’y 
Mississippi State Fair.................. Jacksons. fe hs... Belg oe 6s ye Mabel L. Stire, Sec’y 


Up to $500.00 appropriated by the American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association to the following 
Fairs, on a basis of $1.00 from us to $2.00 from the Fair Association: 


North Dakota State Fair........... Grand Forks, July 17-21............ .....D. V. Moore, Sec’y 
Galesburg District Fair........... Galesburg, Ill., Aug. 5-12...............2... E. A. Tate, Sec’y 
Burlington Tri-State Fair...... Burlington, lowa, Aug. 12-19.............. G. H. Holcombe, Sec’y 
West Virginia State Fair............. Wheeling, Sept. 3-7..............2.. B. H. Swartz, Sec’y 
Interstate Live Stock Fair...... Sioux; City; lowa, Sept..17>'22."" |... . . ae J. Morton, Sec’y 
Washington State Fair........... North Yakima, Sept. 17-22............. Frank Meredith, Sec’y 
West Michigan State Fair........ Grand Rapids, Sept. 17-21.............. Lyman A. Lilly, Sec’y 
Mississippi - Alabama Fair........ Meridian, Miss., Oct. 16-21................ A. H. George, Sec’y 
Tulsa Free Fair Association.......... Walsa, Oklasy (3 3 acs ae cig #2 N. R. Graham, Sec’y 
Conneaut Lake Fair......... Exposition (Park. (Pasty...) Mi. 04/3 es bw oe J. G. Klinginsmith, Sec’y 
Erie Exposition .................. Seed VC athe Spare oe ae Se ee James W. Fleming, Sec’y 
Panhandle State Fair Ass’n........ Amarillo; Toxic) Se We) 8 . ss «coe J. E. McGregor, Sec’y 
La Crosse Interstate Fair......... Lal Crosses Wise S000 Soe ee, See C. S. Van Auken, Sec’y 
Louisiana State Fair................ Shreveport,: Nov: ..1 --9: .2..% .2... Ue ee 


The following Shows are accorded special appropriation: American Royal, Kansas City, Mo.; 
International, Chicago, Ill.; Pacific International, Portland, Ore.; Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, Ga. 


Other winter shows similarly treated do not occur until after Jan. 1, 1918. 
$7,000.00 FOR FUTURITIES—A total of $7,000.00 for the Futurity Classes—junior and senior 
bull and heifer calves—is offered at the Iowa and Ohio State Fairs, American Royal, and International 


for 1917. Twenty monies are offered in each of these classes. Entries in the senior classes closed 
March 1, Junior entries close June 1. No substitutions allowed after entries have been made. 
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